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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


a For the man who does not 

hunt, February offers fewer 
— sporting attractions than 
almost any other month. Shooting is 
over, racing unimportant throughout. 
There is no notable steeplechase or 
hurdle race to be run, and if one goes 
down to training quarters to look at 
two-year-olds the little creatures are not 
at their best. Lovers of coursing have 
the Waterloo Cup, a series of incidents 
connected with which are depicted; for 
those who do not care for this it is 
an excellent month for escaping to the 
scene of winter sports on the Continent, 
though some will consider it too early— 
for the Norway boom seems to be 
at Easter. For information on this 
subject, however, those who are 
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interested may be referred to the 
Norwegian Travel Bureau, 179, Strand. 
These winter sports are annually be- 
coming more and more popular, and 
lovers of Norway point out in praise of 
their favourite resort that at times when 
ski-ing in the Alps may be problematical 
for long periods below 8,000 feet 
Norway is offering perfect snow and twelve 
hours of sunshine. In some Norwegian dis- 
tricts ski-ing is good from the beginning 
of October till the end of June. In 
consequence of the growing taste for 
these winter sports some pictures are 
given later in this number. 

As for England, early in February 
last year some half-dozen meetings 
including Sandown, Gatwick, and 
Windsor had to be abandoned, and, 
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of course, we are as likely to be frozen 
out in February as at any other time of 
the year—except perhaps March. It is 
a pity there is no race of sufficient 
importance to attract attention during 
the former month, though the Newbury 
Executive do make an effort; three 
stakes at that meeting were worth {417 
to the winner last year, with ‘‘ considera- 
tions’’ for seconds; elsewhere a £200 
race is an event—in England that is to 
say, for at Auteuil a fair amount of 
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and it isno doubt satisfactory to see horses 
racing on even terms without any 
penalties or allowances ; but, of course, 
a certain number of animals are kept 
for this £1,000 stake, one of the com- 
paratively few over fences worth winning. 
The thing is, however, that if they were 
not so reserved, and if their owners did 
not keep them for this—the race is for 
five-years-olds and upwards who at the 
time of starting have never won any- 
thing—they would be released to do 


HALF WAY HOME 
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money is to be won. I am inclined to 
agree with the idea which has been 
lately promulgated that it would be a 
good thing if the entries for the Grand 
National and the Manchester Steeple- 
chase came out early in December, and 
if the National Hunt Steeplechase were 
not exclusively confined to maidens, for 
it seems probable that this would have 
the effect of swelling fields during the 
dull month of February. It has been 
admitted that the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase is an exceptionally sporting event, 


duty elsewhere ; and runners are badly 
wanted, especially for three-mile steeple- 


chases. 
* * * * * 


Hurdlers are not lacking, but it is 
agreed that this is a mongrel business, 
as I remarked last month. It would be 
interesting to know something authentic } 
of the history of hurdle racing, to learn 
who first conceived the idea of sticking up | 
these obstacles and galloping over them— | 
a knack which some horses acquire with 
surprising proficiency. One of the curious | 
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points about it is that—as is so well 
nown it need hardly be remarked— 
orses who cannot fairly stay five fur- 
ongs on the flat last over hurdles two 
iles and more without difficulty. As 


me horse on whom he won many 
aces, Chandos, slid over the flights so 
smoothly and easily that the actual jump 

as hardly felt ; it was little more than 
an ordinary stride of a gallop, and several 
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Dick Christian, the famous ‘cross-country 
jockey, condescended to this game, the 
hurdles were 4 ft. 10in. high, driven, 
however, eighteen inches into the ground, 
which so far as I can make out reduced 
the height to little over three feet ? 
Afterwards, at any rate, an open ash 
flake hurdle some three feet high was the 
obstacle—which made it really almost a 
burlesque of jumping. Five feet is the 
present height, though from the raps 
which we invariably hear as the runners 
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strides from the hurdle Chandos would 
begin to measure his ground, so that he 
was always in the right place to take off 
without having to “ put in a short one.”’ 
The story goes that when George IV. 
was King a Royal hunting party on the 
Downs near Brighton, unable to find a 
fox, amused themselves by racing over 
some sheep hurdles—this was the earliest 
reference I could find after much diligent 
search when I was writing the Badminton 
Library Volume on Steeplechasing. When 


rattle over the flights it is obvious that 
they are not cleared. We have to make 
the best of things and the sport, 
of hurdling, such as it is, is perhaps most 
prominent in February. 
* * * * 

A correspondent 

remarks that though 
OLD have on more than 

one occasion dis- 
cussed the present three-year-old colts, 
I have said nothing about the fillies ; 
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or ability to jump I remember the hee 
ate James Jewitt telling me _ that 
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and he wants to know “ whether there 
may not be another Signorinetta or 
Tagalie to come to the front in the 
Derby ? No one imagined the possi- 
bility of either taking the great race,” 
he truly observes, “ and both of them 
did so.”” The question is one which I 
should like to be able to answer. It is 
an amazing thing that after only three 
fillies had won between the years 1780 
and 1908, two of them should win in five 
years. To all appearance Mr. Hulton’s 
Waiontha is the best; but she cannot 
win the Derby for the sufficient reason 
that she is not engaged. Waiontha is a 
filly in whom I have a particular interest, 
as I was much associated with her sire, 
Fowling-piece, whilst he was in training. 
He was, I think, the biggest yearling I 
have ever seen; at first sight he might 
really have been taken for a three-year- 
old—he surprised many visitors to the 
paddock at Cheveley—and of course he 
was a good colt; for though the sub- 
sequent Derby winner, Ard Patrick, beat 
him a head in the Newmarket Stakes of 
1902, the race was awarded to Fowling- 
piece, an objection to the winner having 
been sustained. Waiontha is in the Oaks ; 
but the most promising two-year-old fillies 
have so frequently proved of little value, 
if not absolutely worthless, next season, 
that it never does to be sanguine about 
them early in the Spring. 

It is difficult to say precisely how good 
Waiontha may be, as she won all her 
races, nor can it be alleged that she 
“ beat nothing.” On the occasion of her 
last appearance she cantered away from 
Irrigation, giving her 111b. Irrigation 
had previously beaten a field of twenty 
for the Glasgow Nursery at Doncaster, 
and in the next race after having made 
so comparatively poor a show against 
Waiontha she easily won a Nursery at 
Leicester, carrying 9st. 11b., with odds 
of 5 to 2 on her. In the middle of the 
last century, strange as it seems, there 
was much betting on the Oaks for the 
best part of a year before the race was 
tun. At the present time it is seldom 
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one can get an offer on the afternoon 
before the event. Waiontha, as a grand- 
daughter of Carbine, ought to stay. My 
correspondent says he cannot find the 
name of Mr. Neumann’s Ma’oona in the 
classic races, except the One Thousand. 
She is, of course, in the Derby, Oaks and 
Leger, entered as the Gallinule-Nirvanah 
filly. Ma’oona much disappointed her 
friends by her pronounced failure in the 
Chesterfield Nursery at Derby, and 
though she gave Mr. Hulton’s Fairy 
King 7 1b. in addition to sex and beat 
him for the Great Sapling Plate at 
Sandown, a legitimate excuse was made 
for the colt, who was on one side of the 
course by himself with nothing to race 
against him. 

The two-year-old fillies were for the 
most part a poor lot last season. Lord. 
Derby’s Light Brigade was very badly 
ridden in the Hurst Park Foal Plate 
when Lord Rosebery’s Prue, with Maher 
in the saddle, gave him a stone and beat 
him a neck. Prue won the richest prize 
for animals of her age run during the 
season, the National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown. There, however, 
the field was unusually poor. Of the 
others, Mr. R. C. Dawson’s Oselle can- 
not be magnified into anything more 
than just a useful animal, and Mr: A. F. 
Basset’s Karenza more than once showed 
herself to be an arrant jade. Maher 
could not persuade her to gallop in the 
Free Handicap at Newmarket, and in 
other races, even when she won, her tail 
was gyrating in a fashion the significance 
of which was not to be mistaken. There 
may be another Signorinetta or Tagalie, 
but it is exceedingly difficult to guess 
from where she can possibly be coming ! 


ok * * * * 


It is gratifying to*find 
that so many readers. 
have been pleased with 
the beginning of the “‘ Then and Now 
Series,” and I think it may safely be 
assumed that they will be delighted ,with 


THIS MONTH’S 
MAGAZINE 
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ajor Arthur Hughes-Onslow’s contri- 
bution in the present number. If fox- 
unting has a few enemies it has a huge 
body of stalwart adherents. I looked 
hrough my friend’s article with special 
nterest to see whether it contained any 
forebodings with regard to interference 


find that it did not. Small holdings and 
wire have been awkward obstacles in 
some parts of the country, but as a 
general rule the best of good feeling 
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description of “Jorrocks,” the tame fox, 
who must have been one of the most 
charming of little creatures until, as is 
so graphically related, he heard the “‘ Call 
of the Wild.” Miss Pitt’s contributions 
on the birds and beasts with whose habits 
and customs she is so strangely intimate 
appeal forcibly to every lover of country 
life. Comparatively few people know 
anything of the javelin or the discus, and 
I have thought it well therefore to 
obtain a description of these revivals of 
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ontinues to prevail. The future of 
unting, too, has often been looked on 
with apprehension, and the pessimists 
have turned out wholly wrong. When 
railways first began to be laid down it was 
almost generally prophesied that thismust 
be an end of all things in connection 
vith the chase; and we know on the 
ontrary what an enormous stimulus 
and convenience to hunting they have 
proved in many ways. 

Everyone who has kept a pet will, 
I am sure, appreciate the sympathetic 


ancient sports from Mr. F. A. M. Webster, 
who has so greatly distinguished himself 
in them. With reference to the foreign 
articles, English motorists, accustomed 
for the most part to smooth and well-laid 
roads, would, I thought, like to know 
something of the possibilities of motoring 
practically across country, as related in 
“The Adventures of a Car in Uganda.” 
Lady Westmacott, one of the most 
adventurous of globe trotters, sent me 
the picturesque paper on the Khmer 
Ruins of Angkhor which I was very glad 
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to receive. When last I heard of her 
she was in Constantinople, eager to get 
to the front and devote herself to 
nursing the wounded. Few women have 
seen more of the world. She prefers 
the rough places where travel is difficult 
and roughing it the rule, and happily 
has the gift of describing the strange 
things she sees and people she meets 
graphically and with humour. The spot 
which has least attraction for her appears 
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much with big game, and in thé 


endeavour to obtain pictures of variou 
wild beasts he exhibited a regardlessnes 
of danger which was nothing short-o 


mann, 6/-) is tamer though not less 
interesting. Nothing fiercer is depicted 
than an opossum— unless it be 

porcupine, a little beast who can bé 
troublesome if you get hold of him i 


THREE ORIOLES AND A CAT-BIRD 
From A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s Wild Life and the Camera, published by Mr. William Heinemann 


to be her residence in the Boulevard 
Haussmann. Another of the ‘‘ Brown 
Bog Stories,” and a further quaint 
incident in the life of Toorie, the Scottish 
keeper’s son, make up the number. 
* * * * * 
These relimina ages 
er noticing some of the books 
which have lately been published. Mr. 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s ‘“‘ Camera 
Adventures in the African Wilds ” dealt 


the wrong way, as one of Mr. Dugmore’s 
companions found when he went to bed 
one night unaware of the fact that < 
fine big porcupine had bitten throug 

the cord which was supposed to have 
secured him, and taken refuge between 
the blankets. ‘“‘ Playing ’possum”’ is aj 
familiar phrase. That there is ample 
foundation for what the expression 
implies one of the chapters here demon 
strates. An ingenuous Irishman, seeing 
two opossums on a tree, hastily fetched 
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a gun, and really had every reason to 
be convinced that he had bagged the 
brace—or the pair, or the couple, for 
I must confess to ignorance of knowing 
how two ’possums should be properly 
described in sporting phraseology ? Not 
only did he pick them up, but he took 
them to the house, threw them on the 
steps, and gleefully went to find his 
employer to exhibit the results of a 
single discharge. The victims had been 
merely “‘ playing ‘possum,’ and were 
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efforts to get his camera into position. 
With some birds he spent days in 
striving to convince them that he 
intended no harm, and spent them in 
vain ; other birds. of the same species, 
became accustomed to his presence after 
less than an hour; and he has much 
to say about the individuality of different 
members of the same family. One 
cannot help thinking, however, that 
some few of Mr. Dugmore’s statements 
lack authority. It may be true, as he 


PLAYING ’POSSUM 


From A. Radclyffz2 Dugmore’s Wild Life and the Camzra 


not there when the men returned. That 
Mr. Dugmore should have been able to 
obtain photographs of these two in 
attitudes which curiously fit the anecdote 
is remarkable. All his photographs are 
excellent, and what he has to say about 
the creatures in his letterpress will 
enthrall the naturalist. He speaks of 
the ‘‘ change of a bird’s behaviour from 
extreme fear and distrust to a degree of 
confidence which to the inexperienced 
seems almost inconceivable,’ as with 
untiring perseverance he continues his 


says, that the whistling swan when 
fairly under weigh—he spells it “ way ” 
and I am not going to plunge into that 


argument—‘ travels at the rate of 
hundred miles an hour, and that too 
with no apparent effort, for the slow- 
winged motion is very deceiving”; but 
when he goes on to add that they are 
said to travel one thousand miles without 
alighting, one would like to know who 
said it ? To make this remark is, however, 
by no means to throw discredit on the 
statement, for many migratory birds 
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undoubtedly travel far more than a 
thousand miles without resting. 

“Adam Lindsay Gordon and his 
Friends in England and Australia,” by 
Edith Humphris and Douglas Sladen 
(London: Constable & Co., 12/6) is 
another book which has reached me. The 
adventurous career of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, his charm as a poet and his 
tragic end render his biography of pecu- 
liar interest. Much has been written 
about him since his death by his own hand, 
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that Mr. Sladen knows much about 
racing, but he has managed the portion 
of the book which deals with this subject 
most adroitly ; I have come upon nothing 
which will bring a satirical smile to the 
face of the reader who is familiar with 
Turf affairs, and this can very rarely— 
well-nigh never—be said with reference 
to books which treat of racing matters and 
are not written by racing men. There is 
not room here even to glance at the history 
of Gordon’s career. As a schoolboy at 


WORM-EATING WARBLER FEEDING HER YOUNG ON THE AUTHOR’S HAND 
From A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s Wild Life and the Camera 


in 1870, but nothing nearly so thorough 
and comprehensive as this work ; indeed, 
perhaps the only question is whether the 
authors have not been really too ex- 
haustive here and there, as in their table 


of the family of Gordon. What makes 
the book more interesting is the stories 
and descriptions the authors are enabled 
to introduce of many celebrities who were 
associated with their hero, Tom Oliver, 
George Stevens, Mr. ‘‘ Thomas,” William 
Archer—father of Fred, the famous 
jockey— and others. I do not think 


Cheltenham he rode and boxed though it 
was in Australia that he reached the 
height of his fame as a horseman, one of 
his achievements having been a wonderful 
jump, to commemorate which a monu- 
ment has been erected at Mount Gambier. 
The difficulty here was owing to the small 
space on the lake side of the fence for a 
horse to land and take off again: the 
slightest mistake would have hurled man 
and beast into the lake 200 feet below. 
Some of Gordon’s poems have become 
familiar and are likely to remain so. 
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No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 


As also 
Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone : 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 
A number of Gordon’s sketches are in- 
cluded, and we are inclined to think that 
their reproduction is rather injudicious, 
for they are the merest scrawls. 

“From My Hunting-Day Book,’ by 
His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince of the German Empire and 
Prussia (Hodder & Stoughton, 6/-) begins 
abruptly without anything like the regu- 
lar introduction, but this is excusable in 
view of the title of the volume. The 
actual quantity of letterpress is small. 
There is enough, however, to suggest that 
the Prince saw some good sport and held 
his own not only with his rifle but out 
pig-sticking. The country in which he 
was introduced to this exciting sport is 
described as ‘‘ abominable,’ but the 
Imperial author, enjoyed himself. ‘ On 
a bright morning such as this, astride a 
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good horse, one feels one could touch the 
tree-tops,’ he rather vaguely writes ; 
“the English have a very good name 
for the feeling ; they call it ‘ fit.’”’ The 
photographs are remarkably well taken 
and reproduced. 


I have only just space briefly to men- 
tion ‘‘ Ski-Runs in the High Alps,” by 
F. F. Roget (IT. Fisher Unwin, 10/6), a 
book which shows how the author 
enjoyed himself, and contains much 
information which will be of service to 
those who follow his route; and ‘“‘ The 
Complete Association Footballer,’ by 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes Davies 
(London: Methuen & Co., 5/-). These 
two experts give a singularly complete 
description of the game, which must 
interest all players and prove of special 
value to beginners. The unfortunate 
thing about it all is that so much that 
is regrettable attaches to the present 
conduct and conditions of Association 
football, the governing body of which is 
the only one among the controllers of 
British sports which is not regarded with 
respect by the better class of player. 
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THEN AND NOW 
No. 2.—HUNTING 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES ONSLOW 


(The object of these ‘‘Then and Now’”’ articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Eb.) 


ONE hundred years ago fox-hunting was 
firmly established in England as a great 
sport, and in its main characteristics did 
not differ materially from that which we 
enjoy at the present time. In all the best 
countries the days of hitting off the line 
of the fox at or before daybreak, and 
working up to his kennel as a preliminary 
to the hunt, were passed. Hounds met 
at much the same time as they do now, 
they drew the coverts in the same sort 
of way, men hoped for a good gallop, a 
fine hunt, and a kill at the end. As 
evidence of the above, the following 
packs have had an unbroken history 
from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—or earlier—to the beginning of 
this: The Albrighton, Atherstone, Bads- 
worth, Duke of Beaufort’s (the 5th Duke 
kept foxhounds in 1786, and the pack 


has never been out of the family since 
that date), Belvoir (the hounds have 
belonged to the Dukes of Rutland for 
over 150 years, and with the exception 
of from 1830-57, when Lord Forester 
was Master, and since Sir Gilbert Greenall 
took office in 1896, the reigning Duke 
has always been Master), the Berkeley 
(Lord Fitzhardinge’s), Old Berkeley, 
Berkshire, Bicester, Bilsdale, Bramham 
Moor (have been in the Lane Fox family 
for 150 years except that Lord Harewood 
was Master from 1824-48), Brocklesby 
(never out of the Pelham family since 
1720), Burton, Cambridgeshire, Cattis- 
tock (originally called the True Blue), | 
Cheshire, Cottesmore, Craven, Devon, | 
Durham, Essex, Essex and Suffolk, 
Fitzwilliam (have gone with the Milton | 
Estates since 1760), Garth, Grafton, 
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Hambledon, Hampshire, Holderness, 
Hurwath, Hertfordshire (originally called 
the Hatfield Hunt), Llangibby, Lord 
Middleton’s, New Forest, Newmarket, 
West Norfolk, Oakley, Pytchley, Quorn, 
Shropshire, Old Surrey, Surrey Union, 
Vine, Warwickshire, and Whaddon 
Chase, which have been in the Selby 
Lowndes family since 1800. A Scotch- 
man might have hunted with the Fife, 
the Lanark and Renfrew, or the Linlith- 
gow and Stirling. In Ireland the Meath. 
Kildare, Kilkenny, Limerick, and 
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have mostly been on their holdings 
for generations, and as the management 
of the pack has been almost entirely in 
their hands, it is safe to say that the fox 
is now hunted in Bilsdale in much the 
same style as he was by the founder of 
the sport. 

Most of the great family packs were 
in existence before 1670, but there is no 
evidence to show when they gave up 
stag and hare in favour of the fox. It 
probably took some time for the fox’s 
great qualities as an object of the chase 


Wexford were going concerns a hundred 
years ago. 

Of all these packs the little Bilsdale 
claims seniority. It was founded by 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
in 1670, “‘ to hunt the fox for sport and 
pleasure.” Prior to that date only the 
stag and hare were deemed beasts of the 
chase, the fox being destroyed as vermin, 
though no doubt hounds were often used 
to help his undoing. The Bilsdale is in 
the main a rough moorland country and 
has probably altered but little from those 
far distant days. Moreover, the dalesmen 


HOLD HARD! GENTLEMEN, FOR THE LOVE OF MERCY, HOLD HARD ! 
From a@ painting by H. Alken 


to become generally known, but I think 
we may assume that he has been the 
chief quarry for something like 200 years. 

In this series of articles it is the 
intention to compare as far as may be 
the manner in which the chief sports of 
England are now conducted with the 
way in which they were carried on some 
100 years ago. Such comparisons are 
difficult, as contemporary evidence is not 
always forthcoming; but I have been 
fortunate enough to obtain access to 
some most interesting documents in the 
possession of my friend Colonel Dawson, 
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of Launde Abbey, whose Leicestershire 
estates, which have been for generations 
in his family, contain two of the finest 
fox coverts in the kingdom. Only a few 
weeks ago the Cottesmore hounds had a 
first-class run from Launde Park, sixty 
minutes over the best of the country at 
a good pace, a six-mile point, twelve to 
fourteen miles as hounds ran, with a kill 
at the finish. Nothing could have been 
better ! 

One of these documents is the diary 
of Thomas Jones, whipper-in to Hugo 
Meynell, the somewhat quaintly worded 


title page of which reads as follows :— 
DEDICATED 
(by permission) 
To His GRACE THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 
A DIARY 
OF THE 
QUORNDON HUNT 
FROM THE YEAR 1791 To 1800 INCLUSIVE, 
IN WHICH 
WILL BE GIVEN A SUCCINCT DETAIL OF EVERY 
Day’s 
THE COVERS BROKE, THE TRACK PURSUED, 
AND THE FINAL 
RESULT OF EACH RUN. 


By THOMAS JONES, 
Whipper-in to the late Hugo Meynell, Esq. 


TO WHICH WILL BE SUBJ OINED 
THE CELEBRATED BILLESDEN COPLOW PAMPHLETT 


DERBY : 
PRINTED BY G. WILKENS, QUEEN STREET. 
1816. 

It is interesting to notice that there 
were 401 subscribers to the publication 
of this diary, all of whose names are given, 
which shows what a large number of 
people were interested in the doings of 
the Quorn Hunt at that time. I wonder 
if as many would be forthcoming now- 
adays for the diary of any whipper-in ? 

Jones’s diary is a very matter-of-fact 
record, with no embellishment and little 
comment. A typical entry is as follows : 

“1793, 17th January.— Met at 

Queniborough, found at Berry Clift, 

went away through Barkby Holt, by 

Quenby, and lost ; then found in the 

Coplow, run there awhile and killed.” 

The next day’s sport, however, did 
evoke some comment, and well it might ! 
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“19th January.—Met at Alsop’s 
House and found at the Old Covert 
went away by Mr. Goodere’s Covert, 
to Hell Hole, over part of Gotham 
Moor, over Leak Hills and Field, by 
Wysall, Kegworth, Kinnoulton, Hick- 
ling, by Nether Broughton, Holwell, 
Scalford, to Goadby Park, and killed. 
The hounds ran very hard for 2} hours, 
all the horses being very tired except 
Mr. Deverill’s grey mare Gaylass.”’ 
This was a very great run. I cannot 

identify the exact position of “‘ Alsop’s 

House,” but from Gotham Moor to 

Goadby Hall is a point of sixteen miles, 

and the way hounds ran they must have 

covered not under twenty-four miles. To 
have done this in 24 hours means that 
the pace was good throughout. They 
found in what is now the Quorn Saturday 
country, they crossed the whole of the 

Monday country, and the last four or 

five miles are in the Belvoir country—a 

splendid riding line all the way. When 

I compare this hunt with the best I ever 

saw I find that the point was considerably 

longer, but that the time and distance 
covered were almost identical. 

They had another great day within a 
week. 

“ January 25th.— Met at Walton 
Thorns, found and killed a bitch fox 
directly. Then found at Thrussington 
Wolds, went away by Ragdale and 
Hoby, run to ground at Brooksby. 
Then found at Shoby Scholds, went 
away by Shoby, Saxelbye, by the Stone 
Pits, through Holwell Mouth Clawson 
Thorns, by Piper Hole, Eastwell, Eaton 
Croxton Wind Mill, and Lings, by 
Knipton, by Belvoir Castle, back over 
the field to Croxton Park, and there 
they stopt the hounds, and lay there 
all night. Mr. Tired Tom Tit and I lay 
at Wartnaby, all the horses being 
tired.” 

This was a point of 12 miles and almost 
dead straight till they turned back under 
Belvoir Castle to Croxton Park. 

All their days were not like this, 
however. On 4th March they met at 
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Cossington and did not find till they got 
to the Coplow some ten miles off, having 
drawn Cossington Cover, Queniboro’ 
Gorse, Barkley Holt, and Baggrave 
Spinneys all blank on the way. The 
entry for 8th March was even worse. 
“Met at Widmerpool Barn, tried all the 
Hickling Covers, Lord Roberts Cover, 
Keyworth Pasture, Round Hill, Bunny 
Wood, Costock Leas, and did not find. 
A blank day.’”’ On 30th March they had 
to stop hounds on account of a mad dog, 
and on Ist April they were prevented 
hunting at Gumley by snow. 
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began generally in the third week of 
August and ended in the second week 
of April, which is what the Leicestershire 
packs do now ; but he hunted a far larger 
district ; for he combined the whole of 
the present Quorn country, most of Mr. 
Fernie’s, and a good slice of the Cottes- 
more. Hounds used to be kennelled in 
different places for a week or more, and 
to hunt the district they were in. 
Foxes were by no means so plentiful 
in those days. The country which Mr. 


Meynell hunted will now yield a death 
roll of at least 100 brace per annum ; 


SAVING TROUBLE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


For comparison with present - day 
doings I find that Mr. Meynell had his 


hounds out— 
SEASON 
1791-92.. 75 days..killed 34 brace foxes 
1792-93..103 ,, .. 414 » 
1793-94... 
1794-95... 
1795-96. . 
1796-97... 
1797-98. . 
He therefore was out just about as often 
as a present four-day-a-week pack. He 


but he seldom had a blank day and 
sometimes found four or five. He doubt- 
less killed a larger percentage of those 
he pursued than we do at present, but it 
must not be forgotten that the fewer 
foxes there are the easier it is to kill one 
when found. It is the intervention of a 
comrade that so often saves the life of 
the hunted fox. 


Mr. Meynell used to take out a largish 
pack of hounds, from 20 to 24 couple as 
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a rule; sometimes in the cub-hunting 
he would put as many as 40 couple out 
in the field. The Hunt servants never 
had more than one horse each and in 
this fact must lie one of the greatest 
differences between those times and ours. 
If they had a good run early they went 
home, and there are many days in the 
diary on which hounds were stopped on 
account of the “horses being tired.” 
On some days both hounds and horses 
are stated to have been “ very tired.” 

I have not a shadow of doubt that 
both the modern foxhound and the 
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bottom is very considerable and most use- 
ful to the fox who has probably slipped 
through a well-known smeuse. One of the 
prettiest sights I ever saw fox-hunting was 
with the Quorn hounds a few years ago. 
Hounds found an out-lier near Kirby 
Gate and coursed him up the field. When 
he reached the fence he was not twenty 
yards in front of them. It was a very 
high and stiff “‘ stake and bound,” with 
a wide ditch in front. The fox stood 
back and jumped as Jerry M. would do 
at Liverpool. Not a single hound could 
follow him, though some tried and fell 


THE QUORN HUNT. 


FULL-CRY, SECOND HORSES 


From a painting by H. Alken 


high-class Leicestershire hunter of to-day 
are faster and stouter animals than their 
predecessors of 100 years ago ; but unless 
Thomas Jones is unworthy of belief some 
of his best hunts must have been run at 


a more than respectable pace. In his 
day the country was less enclosed than 
it is now, which would enable hounds to 
traverse any given distance more quickly; 
for fences, especially “‘ stake and bound ”’ 
or “‘ bullfinches,” delay hounds greatly. 
Foxhounds are not great jumpers: the 
time it takes twenty couple of hounds to 
force their way through a thick hedge 


back into the ditch. By the time they 
had forced their way through, the fox 
had gained about a quarter of a mile, 
which, as it was a bad scenting day, was 
quite enough to save his life. 

As a general rule one may say that the 
more the country is enclosed the better 
for the fox ; for the hedges not only 
impede the hounds greatly, but they 
hide the fox and shelter him. A fox having 
gone through a hedge oftens turns sharp 
to the right or left and runs along under 
its cover. Unless there is a wonderful 
scent the hounds are almost certain to 
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overrun, and by time they 
have tried back and hit it off again the 
fox has gained a considerable advantage. 

Many a tired fox has saved his life by 
running along the ditch bottom after he 
has made a quick turn, and squatting 
down under the shelter of cverhanging 
bushes. 

When a high bullfinch hedge is cut and 
laid, as it has to be about every fifteen 
to twenty years, the common practice in 
Leicestershire is to lay the fence towards 
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for one that gets caught about ten by 
this dodge will escape. 

The country is now much more 
enclosed than it was 100 years ago; 
probably there are twice as many fences 
as there were then,which greatly increases 
the difficulties that hounds have to over- 
come. The great pace at which hounds 
cross the best party of the Cottesmore 
Tuesday Country, especially that part of 
it known as “ Leigh Field,” or “‘ Forest,” 
is due as much to the large size of the 


THE WHADDON CHASE AT CRESLOW 
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the field and to ram a lot of the cut-down 
branches into the ditch, the idea being 
to prevent cattle getting into the ditch 
and eating the young shoots on the hedge. 
The result is a regular tunnel along the 
bottom of the ditch covered over by 
thorn branches and other rubbish. 
These tunnels are much used by rabbits 
and foxes, and I have not a doubt that 
scores of foxes beat hounds every season 
by popping into them. I have often 
seen foxes killed in these tunnels, but 
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enclosures as to the scenting properties 
of the land. Many of the fields exceed 
forty acres in extent, and a great deal of 
the fencing consists of posts and rails, 
which do not stop the hounds nearly as 


much as do thorn hedges. These con- 
ditions prevail more or less over the 
whole of ‘‘ High ”’ Leicestershire, making 
that glorious country a perfect night- 
mare to welter weights and the riders of 
common horses. 

In trying to compare the days of Hugo 
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Meynell with our own we find a very 
useful half-way house in the delightful 
writings of Charles James Apperley, 
alias ‘‘ Nimrod.”’ Born in 1777 he died 
in 1843, was a first-class authority on the 
Chase,” the “‘ Road ”’ and the “‘ Turf,”’ 
and wrote with equal charm upon them 
all. His great contribution to the 
literature of Fox-hunting appeared in 
the Quarterly Review of March, 1832, 
and was at once recognised as a classic. 
It has been often reprinted under the 
title of ‘‘ The Chase,” and illustrated 
by Alken in most spirited style. His 
description of Melton in the twenties is 
so excellent and so “ up-to-date ”’ that 
I cannot help quoting as follows : 
““Melton Mowbray generally con- 
tains from 200 to 300 hunters, in the 
hands of the most experienced grooms 
England can produce—the average 
number being ten to each sportsman 
residing there, although some of these 
who ride heavy, and rejoice in long 
purses, have from fourteen to twenty 
for their own use. The Stud of the 
Earl of Plymouth for many years 
exceeded the last-mentioned number. 
It may seem strange that one man 
should, under any circumstances, need 
so large a number of horses solely for 
his personal use in the field; and it 
must be admitted that few countries 
do require it. In Leicestershire, how- 
ever, the universal practise is for each 
sportsman to have at least two hunters 
in the field on the same day—a 
practice found to be economical ; as it 
is from exhaustion, the effect of long 
continual severe work, that the health 
of horses is most injured. And when 
it is borne in mind that hounds are 
to be reached from Melton, Leicester, 
etc., every day in the week—that one 
horse out of six in every man’s stud is, 
upon an average, lame, or otherwise 
unfit for work—and that a_ horse 
should always have five days’ rest 
after a moderate, and at least seven 
or eight after a severe, run with 
hounds, it will not seem surprising 
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that ten or twelve hunters should be 
deemed an indispensable stud for a 
regular Leicestershire sportsman.”’ 
Both Nimrod, and Mr. Delmé Radcliffe, 
who wrote the ‘‘ Noble Science of Fox- 
hunting,” in 1838, repeatedly refer to 
Mr. Meynell as the “‘ Great Mr. Meynell.”’ 
They declare that he raised the science 
and practice of fox-hunting to a level 
which had never been attained before 
and which has not been improved upon 
since his time. Taking this testimony 
with the evidence of his Whipper-in’s 
diary, I think we may justly assume that 
the sport then was in the main very much 
as it is to-day. Seasons, of course, vary. 
In my own experience ot over twenty-five 
years, the last was undoubtedly the best, 
and I will not attempt to compare in 
detail Hugo Meynell’s reign with the last 
decade at Melton. I will, however, 
compare two or three of the best runs of 
their respective periods and point out 
what appear to me to be the chief 
differences between sport in his day and 
in ours. 
I have already referred to the question 
of the second horse and to the enclosing 
of the country. The growth of towns and 
the birth and increase of railways have 
of course greatly altered the face of the 
country during the last century. These 
two influences have had comparatively 
little effect on the district hunted by 
Mr. Meynell. Leicester was and is the 
only large town, and it has doubled or 
trebled its area and population ; the 
villages and country population génerally 
have, however, increased but little, and 
most of the coverts drawn by him provide 
foxes for the Quorn, Cottesmore and Mr. 
Fernie’s hounds to this day. Railways, 
especially where they run along embank- 
ments, tend to cramp the run of a fox. 
Small local lines do not have much effect, 
but the main lines, with their constant 
traffic and large numbers of platelayers, 
etc., always about, certainly have this 
effect. But the greatest difference of all 
is in the number of hunting ladies. Few, 
if any, hunted 100 years ago. In the 
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account of the Billesdon Coplow run of 
1800, and in Nimrod’s imaginary hunt 
from Ashby Pastures in 1826, none is 
mentioned though the names of all the 
leading sportsmen of the time are brought 
in. It is, therefore, probable that no 
ladies hunted in Leicestershire till about 
1840. Nowadays it often seems that 
there are as many women as men in the 
field. To try and get some idea of the 
relative numbers I looked through the 
list of subscribers to a Leicestershire 
Hunt for last season, and I ‘find that 
it contains the names of 173 men and 
29 ladies; but these 173 men have 
between them 63 wives and daughters 
who hunt regularly in addition to those 
who subscribe in their own name; so if 
all came out on the same day there 
would be 173 men and 92 ladies at the 
covert side—about two men to every 
lady, and I take it this is about the 
proportion one would find on counting 
the field at any fashionable meet ? 


The Billesdon Coplow poet sings : 


“With the wind at North East, forbiddingly 
keen, 

The Coplow of Billesdon ne’er witnessed I 
ween, 

Two hundred such horses and men, at a burst, 

All determined to ride—each resolved to be 
first.” 


Nimrod’s story begins as follows : 


“Let us then suppose ourselves to 
be at Ashby Pasture, in the Quorn 
country,with Mr.Osbaldeston’s hounds, 
in the year 1826, when that pack 
was at the height of its well-merited 
celebrity. Let us also indulge ourselves 
with a fine morning in the first week 
of February, and at least two hundred 
well mounted men by the Covert side.”’ 


From this it is evident that just as 
many men hunted in those days. In 
1800 second horses were unknown ; by 
Nimrod’s time all swell Meltonians had 
them out, so doubtless there would 
be 300 horses in the field at the best 
meets. Nowadays, except on _ rare 
occasions such as the day after the Melton 
Ball, the field does not exceed 250 ladies 
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and gentlemen, and to these may be 
added about 150 second horsemen ; but 
these numbers of course only apply to 
the most fashionable meets. In the last 
quarter of a century there has been very 
little alteration in the size of the 
Leicestershire fields, but the proportion 
of ladies has undoubtedly increased. 
Wimrod attributes the introduction of 
the second horse to Lord Sefton, who 
hunted the Quorn country for two 
seasons on Mr. Meynell’s retirement in 
1800. His man followed close behind him 
so that he might change at any moment. 
Nimrod adds, “‘ The system has been 
improved upon since then. The second 
horseman now rides to points, instead of 
following the hounds.” 

In Jones’ Diary I find nothing better 
than the two runs I have already 
mentioned. Unfortunately his entries 
end abruptly on 9th January, just six 
weeks before the great Billesdon Coplow 
run of 24th February, 1800, for this is 
probably the best, as it is the most 
famous, in the annals of Fox-hunting. 
It is described at great length in the well- 
known poem by Mr. South, who goes into 
minute detail of the many disasters 
which occurred during its course, and 
of the places past which hounds ran. 

Mr. Loraine Smith, one of the best 
known foxhunters of that day, and a 
great supporter of Mr. Meynell, painted 
a picture to commemorate the event 
with the following note. “A view of 
Mr. Meynell’s hounds, carrying a head 
with their second fox, at the end of a 
chase from Billesden Coplow, Leicester- 
shire ; passed Tilton Wood, Skeffington 
earths, crossing the river Soar below 
Whetstone, to Enderby Warren, making 
a distance of twenty-eight miles ; which 
was run in two hours and fifteen 
minutes; on Monday, February 24, 1800.” 
The extreme point, fourteen miles, is 
from Tilton Wood to Enderby Warren, 
and judging from the much more detailed 
account in South’s poem I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Loraine Smith has 
made rather a liberal estimate of the 
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distance covered. From the Coplow to 
Tilton Wood is under four miles, and 
from there to the finish the fox ran 
almost dead straight down wind. The 
pace was first rate, especially the up wind 
burst to Tilton Wood, and the line quite 
the best ; very few saw the finish, which 
came about through the hounds getting 
among fresh foxes in Enderby Warren. 
Jack Raven, the huntsman, came up on 
a borrowed hack, having left his 
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the Gwash, then right-handed, leaving 
Prior’s Coppice well on the right and 
crossing the Chater, near Leigh Lodge 
almost to Launde Park Wood ; across the 
Hog’s Back and past the Quaker’s, 
straight through Wardley Wood, and 
over the hill at Stoke Dry down to the 
Welland river, along which we ran past 
Harringworth. Then, leaving the valley, 
we ran over Barnoden and Luffenham 
Heaths down to Tixover Grange, where 


WITH THE MEATH HOUNDS, 


A TYPICAL IRISH BANK AND DITCH 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


exhausted horse at Whetstone, and 


stopped them. 
‘““Thus ended a chase, which for distance and 
speed, 
Its fellow we never have heard of, or read,” 
is the poet’s summing up of the event. 
The finest hunt in Leicestershire during 
the last ten years took place on 26th 
December, 1902, with the Cottesmore 
Hounds, and is thus described in my 
diary: “Found in Oakham Pastures 
and got away at once;ran hard over 


we killed him. Time, 2 hours 25 minutes, 
well over twenty-five miles as hounds 
ran, extreme point eleven miles, from 
Oakham Pastures to Tixover Grange, 
nine miles as the crow flies.’”” Up to 
Stoke Dry the pace was very severe, 
along the Welland Valley it was steady 
hunting, but a hallo forward got us on 
good terms once again at Harringworth 
viaduct, and hounds ran hard again to 
the covert on Luffenham Heath. Then 
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came an anxious ten minutes for the 
huntsman,as there were one or two fresh 
foxes afoot ; but hounds struck to the 
hunted one and forcing him out killed 
him in another five minutes. Roughly 
speaking this run was along two sides 
of an equilateral triangle, and I have 
always heard it described by all who 
rode it as the best they ever saw. The 
Coplow run was the better point, but 
the fox was not killed; time, distance 
covered, and excellence of country, about 
the same. 


When Nimrod set himself to describe 
a perfect run in the twenties the line 
lay in his fancy from Ashby Pastures to 
Woodwell Head, a ten mile point in 
sixty minutes. On the 9th March, 1907, 
the Cottesmore, in fact, ran a ten mile 
point in seventy minutes, and killed 
their fox handsomely in the open. From 
the find at Stoke End to the finish, 
about a mile north-east of Somerby, 
Wardley Wood was the only covert 
touched. Both the pace and the country 
were all that the most exacting could 
desire. 


A few words on finance may be inter- 
esting. Among other of Colonel Dawson’s 
papers is the following printed circular 
letter sent to his great grandfather, which 
clearly shows that Nimrod is wrong when 
he says that Mr. Meynell never had more 
than two subscribers. 


““ Melton Mowbray, 
** March Ath, 1800. 


‘The provisions for hounds having 
increased in price since the subscription 
of last year, in so great a degree, that 
a ton of oatmeal, which at that time 
cost from 11 to 13 guineas, cannot now 
be purchased for less than 40 pounds ; 
and all other articles for the main- 
tenance of horses, etc., being advanced 
in nearly the same proportion—the 
undersigned Committee submit to the 
subscribers the expediency of extend- 
ing their subscriptions for the ensuing 
season, by adding Ten Guineas to each 
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share of 25 guineas. The expenses of 
last year having far exceeded the 
present subscription (namely, £800). 
It is thought necessary by the friends 
of Mr. Meynell, in order to induce him 
to undertake the future management 
of the Hounds, to subscribe a sum of 
£2,000 at present, with a further 
proviso, that each subscriber should 
engage to indemnify Mr. Meynell in 
the proportion of his present subscrip- 
tion, should the expenses on making 
up the accounts at the end of the year 
exceed the above sum. 


“It is requested that every gentle- 
man who wishes to become a 
subscriber will signify his intention 
to Messrs. Carpendale and Warner, 
Bankers, in Melton Mowbray, imme- 
diately, or before 15th March — who 
have the distribution of shares of 35 
guineas each, under the direction of 
the Committee, at which time this 
subscription must be closed. 


“G. GERMAIN, | 
CECIL FORESTER, Committee. 
C. LORAINE SMITH, 


On the back of the appeal is a list of 
the subscribers for the current season, 
twenty-seven in all, and also a private 
note addressed to Mr. Dawson, as 
follows 


““ My dear Sir,—I send you the plan 
we have adopted in regard to future 
operations. It would be a national 
calamity to have the hounds given up, 
and we hope to be able to keep the 
thing going until things become 
cheaper. 

“Yours truly, 


“C, LORAINE SMITH. 

“ Asfordby, 

“ March 17th, 1800.” 

Nimrod states that in his time the 
subscription to the Quorn Hounds varied 
from £2,000 to £4,000 per annum. Last 
season both Quorn and Cottesmore 


had subscriptions amounting to over 
£6,000. 
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The cost of good-class hunters was 
quite as high then as it is now; 200 
guineas was an ordinary price, and many 
transactions are on record of three times 
that amount being paid. Mr. Thomas 
Edge, a well-known heavy - weight, 
actually refused Lord Middleton’s offer 
of 2,200 guineas for two of his horses. 
Nimrod is very strong in his opinion that 
the class of horse ridden to hounds had 
greatly improved during the century 
preceding his time, and I think that that 
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it is that the modern foxhound can and 
does get through an enormous amount 
of work in the course of a day, and his 
courage in coming through a field of 200 


galloping horses is marvellous. I have 
lately seen some photographs of a pack 
of American foxhounds who are now 
hunting the Westmeath country. They 
reminded me very much of the hound of 
100 years ago, and it will be most 
interesting to hear how they acquit 
themselves. 


improvement has been well maintained. 
I have no doubt that the followers of the 
Melton packs are on the whole a good 
deal better mounted now than when I 
first had the privilege of joining them 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

To judge from contemporary pictures 
the foxhound also has greatly improved 
in symmetry, bone, and substance. He 
is altogether a more beautiful and 
powerful animal. Whether his pace and 
hunting qualities have improved as much 
as his looks is more debateable. Certain 


THE WEST CARBERY HOUNDS AT SKIBBEREEN, CO. CORK. 
AND THE WHIPS 
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THE MASTER, MISS SOMERVILLE, 


The invention of barbed wire has been 
a heavy blow to hunting in some coun- 
tries, but I am thankful to say that in 
the Shires very little of it is to be seen 
after Ist November. It costs the Hunts 
a pretty penny to take down and put up 
again in spring, but it is money well 
spent, and our best thanks are due to 
the farmers for the very friendly and 
sporting way in which they meet us in 
this matter. 

Lamentations as to how the hounds 
were sometimes over-ridden and driven 
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off the line occur in Thomas Jones’ diary, 
and it is interesting to note that neither 
Mr. Meynell nor 24 out of his 27 sub- 
scribers were Leicestershire men. They 
had been drawn, as at present, from all 
parts of England to enjoy the sport in 
its finest setting. 

In matters of dress there has been 
wonderfully little change. The cut may 
have altered somewhat, but the red coat, 
leather breeches, top hat, and top boots 
are now as then the outfit of the smart. 

It appears to me that fox-hunting has 
changed less than any other sport or 
pastime during the last century. The 
skill of the gunsmith and the tackle 
maker has completely revolutionised the 
theory and practice of shooting and 
fishing. What would the all - round 


sportsman of 1812 think of a hammerless 
ejector gun, or a split cane rod and a 
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vaselined dry fly ? I fancy they would 
make him open his eyes pretty wide ; 
but put him on a good horse with the 
Quorn at Billesden Coplow, or with the 
Cottesmore at Priors’ Coppice, and all 
would be familiar—the same hallo from 
the whipper-in would tell that the good 
fox had gone, the same rattle of the 
huntsman’s horn would sound in his 
delighted ears, the same wild rush to get 
a start, the same entreaty from the 
Master to give them time to settle down, 
the same crash and rattle at the first 
fence, the same hopes and fears as to 
scent, and the hundred-and-one chances 
of the chase would fill his heart, and 
without doubt he would bear himself 
bravely with the best. Fox-hunting has 
changed but little and flourished greatly 
during the last hundred years. Floreat, 
Florehit. 
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BY THE BROWN BOG 


Being some episodes in the life of an Irish D. I. 


BY L.P.Y. AND H.E.M. 


V.—THE ODD TRICK 


“But what’s the good of it all, Head? ”’ 
I asked, drumming impatiently on the 
office table ; “‘ even granting that your 
information is correct, what’s the use 
of seizing a dozen or so of rusty old 
guns? It’s only peddling on the out- 
skirts of this infernal society, whereas 
I want to get down to the heart of it.” 

“Aye, sorr,” and MHead-Constable 
Brien shook his head, seriously, “‘ an’ 
sure isn’t that what every policeman 
in the West wants? They’re all tearin’, 
ragin’ mad since poor Constable M‘Mahon 
was shot above in Galway last year; a 
cold-blooded murder that, sorr, an’ 
beyond a doubt the work of Pat Cassidy’s 
crowd. ‘Tis thirty-three years now, sorr, 
since I joined the force, an’ during that 
time many’s the secret society I’ve 
helped to break up, but never in all 
my experience have I met wan so well 
organised as this wan. Sure, the whole 
of the West’s riddled with it, an’ it’s at 
the bottom of every outrage committed 
in Connaught this last five years, an’ the 
divil a bit nearer can the best of our 
men get to the workin’s of it. Every 
other secret society that I’ve ever had 
dealin’s with would be given away sooner 
or later by one of its own members, 
maybe for money or maybe when the 
dhrink would soften him into talkin’. 
But that’s where the cleverness of this 
one comes in, sorr; sure, every member 
must take the pledge before he joins, 
so there’s no getting at them that way. 
They’re all landless men, too, an’ bound 
be oath to get the land for themselves, 
no matter what the cost may be, an’ to 
let no crime stand in the way. So, there, 
as I was sayin’, sorr, you have the whole 
West honeycombed with its branches, 


an’ faith ’tis Pat Cassidy that holds 
them all in the heel of his fist. ’Tis 
him that’s the head an’ tail of the whole 
thing.” 

“He must be a clever devil,’ I 
remarked, “‘ and have plenty of pluck 
into the bargain.” 

“Pluck, is it, sorr? Sure, there’s 
just about as much pluck in him as 
there is horns on a sparrow. ‘Tis never 
Pat that takes part in a moonlight raid ; 
faith, I’m thinkin’ he never had a black 
mask on him in his life. ’Tis he that sits 
at home at his ease an’ plans all the 
dirty work in the counthry an’ then 
quietly pockets for himself the dollars 
of the Clan-na-Gael. Sure, I mind the 
time well when he hadn’t as much 
clothes on him as would dust a fiddle, 
an’ now he’s shapin’ round the counthry 
doin’ the buckeen with a diamond stud 
in his shirt an’ as many murders on his 
soul as there is bristles on a pig.” 

‘Well, Head, even if we do seize a 
pile of arms to-night, what harm can it 
do to a society as strong as this?” I 
asked. 

“Not much. scrr, of course. Still, 
it’s bound to weaken them a bit in these 
parts, for if we make a big haul of arms 
to-night they’ll not be havin’ the means 
of crime so ready to their hands for a 
while.”’ 

“Well, you know we've made at least 
a dozen raids for arms in the last month 
with not even an old musket to show 
for our trouble, and, frankly, I’m sick 
of the business.”’ 

“‘ Ay, sorr, we’ve been gropin’ in the 
dark up to this, but I’ve got the straight 
tip this time that the two big islands 
up in Lough Caraun is stiff with guns,” 
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the Head leant forward and whispered in 
my ear, “twas Mike Clancy that told 
me.”’ 

“What!” I cried. ‘‘ Not ——’ 

“Ay, sorr; him an’ no other, an’ 
himself the biggest moonlighter west of 
the Shannon. In fact, ’twas him, I’m 
told, that captained the gang that shot 
Mrs. Flannigan the night of the point- 
to-point.”’ 

“Then why is he turning informer 
now ? What’s his motive ? ” 

“Money, sorr. Sure, he’s terrible 
hard up, an’ the government pays well. 
I’m hoping, too, that he’ll be more useful 
still in the future, for he’s fairly high 
up in the society. But we’ll have to go 
careful, sorr, for if it once got abroad 
that he was gettin’ too friendly with us 
I’d not give the price of a dhrink for 
Mike Clancy’s life.”’ 

“Well, thank heaven we’ve got some- 
thing tangible to go on at last,’’ I said. 
“Now, Head, what arrangements do 
you suggest for to-night ?” 


“Td think we ought to have at least 


twenty men, sorr. Three boats will hold 
them easy. I’d suggest also that they 
should wear plain clothes; there’s a 
bright moon these nights, an’ the 
uniforms is apt to show up too clear. 
They'd best carry revolvers, too, as 
they’re a wild crowd up on those islands 
an’ may show fight.”’ 

With bad grace enough I scribbled a 
note to Gwen to say that she would 
have to go alone to a dinner-party which 
the Hickmans were giving that night, 
and I then settled down with my Head 
Constable to arrange all the details for 
our midnight raid. 

At this time my district had become 
very disturbed, and there was scarcely 
a morning that did not bring in the 
report of some outrage. Houses were 
fired into simply because their owners 
had committed the grave crime of paying 
their rent, men were attacked on their 
way home at night because they perhaps 
had had the temerity to take some farm 
from which the original owner had been 
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evicted, and everywhere that terrible 
weapon known as “ boycotting” was 
being used relentlessly against those who 
had run counter to the wishes of the 
traitorous societies. 

The United Irish League carried on 
the agitation openly and on constitu- 
tional lines, but behind that was the 
sinister working of this nameless secret 
society which was now staining the 
country with some of the most horrible 
crimes of the land struggle. In vain did 
the police seek to get evidence even of its 
existence. In spite of all it seemed to grow 
more powerfulevery day, its ramifications 
increased and its outrages became more 
daring. It was with eager excitement 
therefore that I seized the chance of 
taking a hand in the game against the 
notorious Pat Cassidy, who, a few years 
ago a poor labouring man, now toured 
about the country attending secret 
meetings and living en Prince on 
the money so lavishly supplied from 
America. 

Half-past ten that night found me on 
one of the loneliest spots on the banks 
of the Shannon mustering my men into 
the three boats waiting for us. Very 
different the men looked now in old 
tweed suits with mufflers round their 
necks from the smartly-uniformed police- 
men of the daytime. We got on board 
rapidly, ten men in the large four-oared 
gig and five in each of the smaller boats. 
It was a night of racing clouds with fitful 
periods of bright moonshine throwing 
distorted shadows on the desolate lands- 
cape. The silence was almost unbroken 
save by the dismal moaning ofa piercingly 
cold wind which seemed to carry all the 
bleakness of the bog across which it 
blew, the restless whispering of the tall 
dry rushes edging the stream and the 
creaking of the oars in the rowlocks. 
One was almost startled at times by the 
sudden note of some waterfowl disturbed 
by our approach, or by the sharp bark 
of an otter. 

Talking had been strictly forbidden, 
and I sat beside the Head in the stern 
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of the gig, puffing at a pipe and allowing 
myself to fall into a brown study, from 
which I was aroused some _ twenty 
minutes later by Brien’s sharp whisper, 
“Look, sorr, there’s the first of the 
islands ahead of us. I think we’d best 
be mufflin’ the oars.”’ 

I looked up to find that we had swung 
out of the main river and were now in 
the middle of Lough Caraun. The dark 
outline of an island loomed close in front 
of us and, muffling our oars, we rowed 
in noiselessly, running the boats up on 
the gravelly beach. The men jumped 
out, and dividing into small parties 
made off quietly in different directions, 
in accordance with their orders, as I 
wished to search as many houses as 
possible simultaneously, so as to prevent 
the news of the raid being carried from 
one to another. A few minutes’ walk 
brought my small party of five to a large 
thatched cottage, the abode of Ned 
Halloran, a gentleman well known to the 


police as one of the most prominent 


moonlighters in the district. A dog 
chained at the side barked noisily as I 
walked up to the door and rapped loudly 
with my stick. Instantly the apparently 
sleeping house was galvanised into life— 
men in the position of Ned Halloran live 
in the constant fear of such a midnight 
visit as this. 

“Open in the King’s name !”’ I shouted ; 
‘We're police on duty and demand 
admittance to execute a warrant.” 

“ You may take your warrant to hell,”’ 
came a hoarse vcice from within. “ Polis 
or no polis, ye’ll not come in here at this 
hour of the night. Sure me wife’s sick 
an’——” 

“Down with the door!” I cried, 
cutting him short, for I could hear 
tremendous scuffling from within, and 
experience had taught me that in such 
a case delays are fatal to success. 

The words were hardly out of my 
mouth when the shoulders of two stal- 
wart constables sent the flimsy door 
flying and the men behind instantly 
levelled their revolvers into the dim 
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kitchen, lit only by a home-made candle 
flickering in the draught from the door. 
When our eyes became accustomed to 
the half light we saw that the precaution 
was very necessary; for Halloran was 
standing by the fireplace in his night- 
shirt, feverishly ramming a charge into 
an old muzzle-loading gun. Of course 
he had jumped to the conclusion that 
we had obtained evidence of his share 
in several little incidents of the past. 
He well knew that in that case all he 
could look forward to was the hangman’s 
rope, and he evidently had thought of 
making a fight for it. 

From the great bed let into the wall 
on the other side of the kitchen came 
the wailing of several children and a 
woman’s voice crying frantically, ‘‘ Oh, 
for the Lord’s sake, for the Lord’s sake, 
don’t take away me man on me! Sure, 
the crathur has a could on his chesht 
this ten days, an’ it'll be the death of 
him if ye bring him out into the could 
night. Oh, merciful hour, Ned, usen’t 
I be ever an’ always tellin’ you what 
would be the upshot of this work ? 
May the curse of the holy Martha an’ 
Mary light on Pat Cassidy ! Oh, musha, 
musha, musha!’’ and she relapsed into 
an incoherent wailing mumble. The 
frantic barking of a couple of dogs and 
the cackling of the fowl frightened from 
their roosting place in the smoke- 
blackened rafters added to the confusion 
of the scene. Halloran himself had never 
moved since he had caught the first glint 
of the levelled revolvers, but stood as if 
paralysed, gun in hand, watching us 
with the vicious, furtive eye of a trapped 
rat. 

“ It’s all right, Ned,” I said, soothingly, 
“T haven’t got a warrant for your arrest 
this time. I only want to have a bit of 
a look round your place. I suppose now 
that you’ve the R.M.’s licence for that 
gun in your hand ?”’ 

“ Begorrah, I have that same, your 
honour,” and a great relief showed. 
plainly in his face. He groped on the 
chimney piece for a few minutes and. 
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then handed me a crumpled piece of 
paper. 

“H’m, quite in order as far as it 
goes,’’ I murmured, examining it care- 
fully ; ‘‘a magistrate’s permit to keep 
one muzzle-loading gun. I hope that’s 
all you’ve got, Ned,” and at a nod from 
me the men began to search the house 
with the swiftness born of long practice. 
For some time, however, their efforts 
proved unavailing; a careful search of 
the chimney and thatch — favourite 
hiding places for contraband arms — 
revealed nothing. Halloran stood leaning 
against the door post, all his fear gone 
and an insolent smile on his face as he 
‘watched us probing every inch of his 
turf stacks without success. I stood 
puzzled. Could the Head’s information 
have been wrong again ? I knew that if 
arms were hidden anywhere on the island 
they would be here, and yet we had 
apparently searched every inch of the 
place. I was about to give up in disgust 
when I noticed that Halloran still wore 
that confident, irritating smile, and sud- 
denly a thought struck me. 

“Ned,” I said, “‘ just tell your wife 
and children to go into the next room. 
I want to have a look at that bed.”’ 

The smile vanished instantly, and I 
knew that we had hit the trail at last. 

“Amn ’t I after tellin’ you that herself 
is sick ? Sure you wouldn’t be pullin’ 
her out of her warm bed at this hour,” 
he whined. 

“That'll do,’ I said, curtly; “ the 
game’s up, Halloran. Now, I don’t want 
to use force to a woman, but I must see 
that bed in five minutes,” and I turned 
on my heel and walked out. A few 
minutes’ muttered conversation within, 
more children’s whimpering and a 
‘woman’s sobs, and then Halloran came 
to the door. 

‘“‘Sarch now and be damned to you!”’ 
he said, savagely. There was no confi- 
dence in his voice now. 

The moment I touched the bed I knew 
that I was right, and very soon we had 
unearthed from the mattress eight 
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breech-loading guns and several boxes of 
ammunition. Quickly I collected my 
men. 

“My advice to you, Halloran, is to 
drop this kind of work altogether,” I 
said, sharply, ‘‘ or if you must persist in 
it, then learn to control your features 
better next time. That smile of yours 
gave you away to-night. Right turn! 
Quick march!” and we were off, leaving 
Halloran muttering curses behind us. 

When we reached the shore we found 
the other parties already assembled and 
engaged in piling between thirty and 
forty guns and rifles into the boats, and 
a moment later we had pushed off, old 
Brien fairly purring with satisfaction at 
the success of the raid. 

As we pulled away from under the lee 
of the island I noticed that the wind had 
risen rapidly, and I was looking round 
with some uneasiness, for I knew that a 
very nasty sea can get up on Lough 
Caraun in an incredibly short space of 
time, when suddenly a babel of shouts 
and yells broke out on the island behind 
us, high above which rang the piercing 
notes of several horns. 

“Damnation !’’ cried Brien, furiously, 
“the divils are givin’ the alarm to the 
other island,” and even as he spoke the 
whole lake was suddenly lit up by the 
ruddy glare of a huge bonfire. 

“ Pull, ye paper-backed jellyfish, pull!” 
he roared ; “if ye’re worth a thrauneen 
we'll be in on the top of them before 
they’ve time to put a shirt on their 
backs.”’ 

The men bent to their oars with a 
will; but the seas were rapidly becoming 
heavier, and in spite of the lash of 
Brien’s tongue it was fully ten minutes 
before we shot into the calm water under 
the island. A roar of anger went up as 
our boats swung round the point, and I 
saw that the beach was lined with a 
crowd of people, men and women, in all 
stages of undress. Any lingering doubts 
we might have had as to our reception 
were dispelled by the volley of stones 
which came rattling round us, and Brien 
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swore sharply as an empty bottle broke 
on his knee with a sickening smash. For 
a moment I hesitated as to whether I 
dared try to make a landing in the teeth 
of the crowd; but the men gave me no 
time to think, for most of them had been 
hit somewhere by the flying stones, and 
their blood was up ; so, without stopping 
for orders they rushed the boats for the 
beach. A wild howl of rage and another 
shower of stones met us, and the man 
rowing bow in one of the smaller boats 
pitched forward with a gasp, struck on 
the back of the head. I heard the planks 
of the gig crack as a large stone thudded 
on board, and then we had grounded with 
a jar and the men leaped eagerly into the 
water. 

“ Draw your batons, men,” I shouted, 
“and let ’em have it!” 

Two more men fell in the rush through 
the shallow water and then we were into 
them. The islanders stood for a minute, 
and crack, crack, crack, went the batons. 
Then they broke and ran, but only for 
about thirty yards, when they turned 
and gave us another volley of stones. 
We charged again and again, but could 
not come to close quarters; and then 
suddenly came the crack of a rifle from 
the slope above and a bullet whined un- 
pleasantly close to my ear. Decidedly 
things were beginning to look very ugly, 
and most of my men had been hit more 
or less seriously, some of them being 
simply bathed in blood. Seeing us hesi- 
tate the islanders were beginning to come 
on again, brandishing their pitchforks 
and yelling like demons. 

“Back to the boats as quick as you 
can!’ I shouted, and by this time the 
men were only too glad to obey. Half- 
way to the water Brien went down like 
a log, the senses beaten out of him by a 
large stone. The mob were close behind 
us now and four of them rushed forward 
with unlifted pitchforks. ‘‘ Kill the 
black divils!”’ they yelled. Instantly a 
young constable leaped across the pros- 
trate body of the Head, revolver in hand. 
Stand back,” he roared, I’ll scatter 
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the brains of the first man that comes 
an inch nearer!” The islanders. 
hesitated; there was that in young 
M’Gill’s face which held them in check.. 
Two other constables ran forward and 
lifted the Head, and a moment later we 
were all safely aboard and had shoved 
off, pursued to the last by showers of 
stones and yells of triumph: 

Yerra, that'll teach you dam peelers. 
to mind your own business an’ not come 
pokin’ your ugly snouts in here,”’ shrieked 
a woman jumping on a rock, her dis- 
hevelled hair streaming behind her in 
the wind; “go out now an’ drown. 
an’ be damned to ye, but let yez not dare 
to thry an’ turn back here or ye’ll be 
gettin’ a nearer sight of our guns then 
ye bargained for.” 

We were clear of the point by now, 
and as the full force of the wind caught 
it I began to think that the woman’s. 
prognostications would be fulfilled. The- 
gig was shipping water fast where a 
board had evidently been started by a 
stone, and soon the men were bailing 
for their lives with hats, caps, or any-- 
thing that they could lay their hands on. 
One glance showed me that it was quite 
hopeless to attempt to make the river 
again in the teeth of the tearing gale, 
and after some hesitation I determined. 
to run for the nearest shore of the lake, 
about two miles away, though I knew 
that this would entail considerable risk 
inasmuch as we should be broadside to- 
the seas the whole way. Every one of 
the twenty minutes that followed was, 
I thought, going to end it ; but the men. 
rose to the occasion magnificently, even 
Brien, who had recovered consciousness. 
by now, insisting on taking a hand at 
the bailing, sick and shaken as he was. 
and at last I gave a great sigh of relief 
as we ran into the calm water of a little 
bay. 

Begob, where are we at all ?”’ said. 
a big constable, jumping out and pulling 
up the boat. “‘ Musha, but I’ve a head 
on me as bad as a pig jobber afther 
Cahirciveen fair.” 
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“Ye're not the only wan, then, 
Andy,” said a comrade with a grin; 
“‘look at that, will ye,” and he pulled 
out his baton, or rather what remained 
of it, for it had been broken off short 
and nothing remained but the stump 
and leather thong, “ ’twas a swate bit 
of wood that,” he added, reflectively, 
“but be the holy poker it cracked as 
aisy as an egg an’ it didn’t more than put 
a small piece of a dint in the blagyard’s 
skull.” 

“Ay, ‘tis tough heads they have on 
them islands,’ grunted Brien, who was 
engaged in gingerly picking pieces of 
broken glass out of his leg, “‘ but ’tis a 
quare walk we have before us now, sorr ; 
‘tis seventeen miles into Drumbeg if it’s 
an’ inch, an’ faith I’m that hungry 
afther me battherin’ that I could eat 
the cross off an ass’s back.”’ 

‘“Never mind, Head,’ I answered, 
cheerily, “‘ we'll have to make the best 
of it, and I think that, all things con- 
sidered, we may congratulate ourselves 
on having won the first trick off Mr. 
Patrick Cassidy.” 


II. 

One morning some three weeks after 
this adventurous night I was in my 
office signing papers as fast as my clerk 
could put them before me. It was a 
hunting morning, and as usual on such 
occasions, I was in a furious hurry and 
a thoroughly bad temper, which was not 
improved by the entrance of an orderly 
with a wire. 

“‘ Cipher,” I groaned, tearing it open, 
and was just looking out my key when 
suddenly Brien’s chair went over with 
a crash. 

“ Pat 
exclaimed. 

I jumped up and ran to the window 
just in time to see a ponderous figure in 
a loud check suit pass, and to catch a 
momentary glimpse of a pair of shifty 
eyes peering out from under overhanging 
brows, a bloated face and heavy jowl 
ending in great rolls of fat which almost 
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completely hid a low collar. Even before 
I saw the great diamond which gleamed 
out of a grimy shirt front I recognised 
the notorious Pat Cassidy from his 
descriptions. It was my first glimpse 
of him, as he had not previously honoured 
Drumbeg with a visit, and I gazed 
thoughtfully after him as he passed on 
with the laboured step of a man who 
has grown too heavy for his legs. 

“What dog’s work is on the board 
now, I wonder ?”’ said the Head, slowly ; 
“that fellow’s like one of them foreign 
vultures, always turnin’ up in_ the 
neighbourhood of dirty work. It might 
be the Caseys they’re afther—I hear 
Michael paid his rent last gale—or it 
might be Dan Fogerty—he got a 
threatenin’ letter last week on the head 
of that evicted farm. Certain I am 
though that Cassidy’s bein’ here means 
crime, an’ bad crime at that.” 

“Very well, Head,” I said, quickly, 
“have as many men as_ possible 
assembled before to-night, and we'll 
have ambush patrols posted round all 
houses that may be in danger. I suppose 
they'll try nothing before night ? ” 

“The divil a hate, sorr. Sure, 
Cassidy’ll spend the rest of the day 
dhrinkin’ with all the local pathriots. 
I'll put a man to watch him. It might 
ease their minds a bit too if you went 
out huntin’ the same as if you’d noticed 
nothing.”’ 

‘“ Are you ever coming, Hugh ? ”’ called 
Gwen, at that moment pulling up out- 
side the window ; ‘‘ we’ll be awfully late ; 
hounds passed ages ago.”’ 

“Why the dickens couldn’t you have 
gone on with Fossy ?’’ I asked, irritably, 
as I swung myself into the saddle. ‘‘ You 
know how busy I am at present, and I 
can’t bear being fussed.” 

Gwen's chin went up with a jerk. 

“Thank you,” she said, coldly, “ it 
really does not interest me to listen for 
half-an-hour to Mr. Q’Hara’s monologue 
on how not to ride as illustrated in 
myself. He has become simply insuffe. 


able lately,”’ and my sister gave the very 
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unoffending old screw I had bought her 
a particularly vicious jab of the spur. 


I whistled softly. Things were deci- 
dedly not going too well for poor old 
Fossy, who had now definitely transferred 
his affections from Miss Hardinge to 
Gwen. I had noticed that his manner 
had been somewhat dictatorial towards 
her of late, but most people seemed to 
look on this as a sign that he was really 
hard hit at last. I tried to hint some- 
thing of this to Gwen, but she received 
my efforts in icy silence, and my thoughts 
soon slipped back to the problem of what 
Pat Cassidy’s presence in Drumbeg might 
portend. 

Fossy was just moving off with hounds 
as we reached the meet, and he shoved 
past us with a scowl and the curtest of 
nods. Mrs. Jimmy Barry-Lushington 
hailed me with a shout. ‘“‘ What the 
divil ails you all this morning ?”’ she 
asked at the top of her voice. ‘“‘ Here’s 
Fossy with a puss on him as if he was 
attending his own funeral, and you and 
young Charlie here might be the chief 
mourners. What’s up with yow, Charlie, 
anyway ? Has she refused you again ? ”’ 

Young O'Hara smiled a sickly smile. 
“Tt isn’t a she this time, Mrs. Jimmy. 
Sure I went down to Macroom races 
yesterday and put my shirt on ‘ The 
Rogue,’ and a rogue he turned out to 
be!” 

“ And you own cousin to Fossy,” said 
Mrs. Jimmy, with a snort of contempt : 
“go home, child, go home and grow 
sense. Sure I went up to young Hogan 
who was riding him, just before the race. 
‘Are you going to win to-day, Mat ?’ 
says I. ‘Iam not, your honour, ma’am,’ 
says he—‘ not unless the reins break on 


me. 


At this moment an eager note came 
up from the spinney below, and Fossy’s 
voice: Harrrk, harrrk to cry there !”’ 
another burst of music, and then— 
“Melody has it. Harrrk to Melody!” 


,Cigars were thrown away and hats 
crammed down as we all craned forward 
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eagerly waiting for the “ Gone away!” 
then Mrs. Jimmy cried sharply : 

“ Hugh, I’m thinking you’re wanted. 
Here’s a policeman coming down the road 
on a bicycle, and he riding as if he had the 
divil on the step.”’ 

A chill foreboding of evil gripped me, 
and even before the panting constable 
had flung himself from his machine I 
knew that he carried news of a tragedy. 

“If you plase, sorr,’’ he gasped, “‘a 
report’s just afther comin’ in that Mike 
Clancy was shot this mornin’. The Head’s 
gone to the scene an’ he told me to folly 
you on an’ tell you.” 

I groaned as I swung Pancake round. 
This was even worse than I had expected. 
Mike Clancy shot—the man from whose 
information we had expected so much. 
He must have been suspected then by 
his friends, in spite of our carefully- 
planned midnight meetings in the middle 
of some remote bog, which were the only 
times a policeman ever even spoke to 
him. 

And then the terrible certainty came 
over me that I had been criminally to 
blame in the matter for not having placed 
him under protection the moment I had 
learnt of Cassidy’s sinister presence. With 
a curse I put Pancake at a low wall off 
the road intending to make a short cut 
to the scene of the crime; but at that 
moment Timsy’s wild yell and a terrific 
crash of music announced that the sulky 
fox had at last been hustled into breaking, 
and Pancake swerved round with a snort 
as the pack went streaming out of covert 
raging for blood. I was in no mood for 
any nonsense, however, and, wrenching 
him round again, drove him at the wall 
with a real rib roaster which must have 
convinced him that for once his master 
was really in earnest. 

I have had many wild rides since first 
I saw the Brown Bog, not the least of 
which was my side-saddle race for the 
Hunt Cup, but I always count that three- 
mile nightmare to Clancy’s farm as the 
maddest of them all. Pancake’s natur- 
ally morose temper was now thoroughly 
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roused at being turned away from hounds. 
He fairly took the bit between his 
teeth and raced at everything, and I, 
truth to tell, was in no mood to baulk 
him. 

Fossy and I have since walked over 
that same country and we both looked 
and marvelled how any horse could pos- 
sibly have got over it without a fall, 
especially considering the fact that on 
that day Pancake never laid an iron on 
one of his banks. However, he was 
always a big-jumped horse ; and the fact 
remains that we landed safely out on to 
the bohireen by Clancy’s cottage less than 
ten minutes after we had started. 

The crowd of scared, white-faced 
country people being kept back from the 
cabin by a couple of constables told me 
that the report had not been false, and, 
as I flung the reins to one of them, I 
noticed the reluctant way he took them 
and the frightened glances he cast around. 
Truly it was not healthy to be thought 
a friend of the police at that time in the 
County Limerick. 

I pushed my way through the silent 
crowd and entered the cabin to find Brien 
and a doctor bending over a motionless 
something that was stretched on the 
damp earthern floor. 

“Dead as a nail,” said Dr. Henessy, 
straightening himself; “‘ enough lead in 
him to ballast a boat. Look for yourself, 
Trevor.”’ I looked down and turned sick 
at the sight of the glassy upturned eyes 
of Mike Clancy staring back into mine 
out of a face distorted terribly in its 
death agonies. I counted no fewer than 
five bullet holes in the body, and the 
whole chest had been almost blown out 
of the man by a charge of shot. 

““ Every blessed one of those shots was 
fired at not more than five yards ”’ said 
the doctor, grimly, ‘‘ and in the broad 
daylight, too. A nice state the country’s 
in!” 

“ Ay,” said Brien, “ an’ half-a-dozen 
at least watchin’ it an’ wouldn’t lift a 
finger. I hear he was diggin’ spuds for 
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Tom Dermody when he was shot. Will 
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you come over an’ see Tom, sorr? The 
doctor here ‘ll arrange with the coroner 
about the inquest.” 

As we walked down the bohireen I 
relieved some of my pent-up feelings on 
Brien, but he heard me to the end quite 
unmoved. 

“ Arrah, don’t be vexin’ yourself, sorr,”’ 
he said, calmly ; “‘ sure what could we do 
to save him? Faith, be the time we 
knew Cassidy was in the District, Mike 
was as good as dead. Sure the eedjut 
brought it on himself anyways. I’m just 
afther hearin’ that he went blabbin’ about 
the money he was gettin’ from the police, 
an’ he in liquor. Begob, only for the 
information he was givin’ us I’d say it 
served the scum right for a treacherous 
blagyard that couldn’t keep faith with 
either side. Here’s Dermody’s house 
now, sorr; an’ look at all the schamers 
colloguin’ together settlin’ how much 
they’ll tell. Come here, Tom,” he added, 
raising his voice; “‘ the officer wants a 
word with you.” 

A figure detached itself from a knot of 
whispering men and came slouching to- 
wards us, peering at us out of a pair of 
shifty blue eyes. 

At first Mr. Dermody was sullenly un- 
responsive, after the manner of his kind, 
but, taught by experience, I took him 
sharply, and soon the man was shivering 
with the fear of arrest as an accessory. 

“I declare to me sowl, your honour,” 
he whined, ‘that I never wished any 
harm to poor Mike; sure weren’t we 
ever an’ always the besht of friends, he 
bein’ a quiet, dacent boy ? I'll tell your 
honour the truth now. I was havin’ a 
bit of a mehaul to-day diggin’ the spuds, 
an’ most of the neighbours was in it. We 
were just afther stoppin’ for a sup of 
porter an’ a dhraw at the pipes when a 
man—he was a stranger to me, but a bad, 
black divil if ever I saw wan—climbed 
over the wall into me patch of garden 
with a gun in his hand. ; 

““Where’s Mike Clancy says he, 
an’ be the holy poker, the sound of his 
voice would stiffen the hair on your head. 
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““ Here I am,’ says Mike, ‘ an what’ 
might you be wantin’? Sure there’s no 
wildfowl here for you to be divartin’ 
yourself with,’ says he. 

“© °Tis well you know what I’m wantin’ 
an’ who sent me,’ says the stranger. ‘ Go 
down on your two knees, Mike Clancy, 
an’ beg me pardon.’ 

“‘ With that poor Mikeen went as white 
as a dead corpse, for I’m thinkin’ he could 
feel Death pickin’ at him. 

“** Musha,’ says he, fallin’ on his knees, 
‘ I beg your honour’s pardon for whatever 
I done,’ but he got no further, for the 
stranger ups with the gun an’ blazes the 
two barrels into him, an’ he gives a big 
groan an’ rowls over. The man then 
pulls out a pistol an’ fires five shots into 
the poor boy, an’ he stretched on the 
ground. Then the man turns on us: 
‘ Let yez turn your backs for ten minutes,’ 
says he, ‘ an’ if I catch wan of ye squintin’ 
round afther me I’ll come back an’ blow 
his sowl into Purgathry,’ an’ with that 
he med off over the counthry, an’ I 
declare to your honours that that’s all I 
know of the business, an’ may I be as 
dead as me father in his grave if I’m 
tellin’ ye a word of a lie.”’ 

Beyond this, question as we might, we 
could not get Dermody to go. We were 
perfectly certain that he and all of them 
knew the name of the murderer, but our 
most searching questions were brought 
up against that blank wall of impene- 
trable stupidity behind which the Irish 
peasant so well knows how to entrench 
himself, and at last we were forced to 
give up in despair. 

“And that’s where Pat Cassidy gets 
even,” I said, savagely, as we turned 
away. Brien answered nothing, but 
there was a steely glint in his eyes as he 
snapped up his notebook which told me 
that he at any rate had not yet finished 
with Mr. Cassidy. 


Ill. 


The three weeks that followed this 
outrage passed as a sort of bad dream. 
Doggedly we kept on making inquiries, 
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shadowing suspected persons, and taking 
innumerable casts of footprints far and 
wide round the scene of the crime, but 
all in vain. The peasantry, usually so 
free and open, closed up like oysters 
whenever the subject of the murder was 
touched upon. Nearly the whole county 
must have known the name of the guilty 
man, but never a hint could we get of it ; 
and all the time Government clerks who 
knew nothing of the immense difficulty 
of obtaining any tangible evidence wrote 
biting minutes on the incompetency of 
the Drumbeg District Force. 

It was in no very cheerful mood, therc- 
fore, that I was sitting in my study late 
one night poring for the hundredth time 
over some casts of footprints, when 
suddenly the door flew open and in 
burst Head-Constable Brien without 
even pausing to knock. 

““We have them, sorr!”’ he cried, his 
voice shaking with excitement; “‘ we 
have them in the heel of our fist !”’ 

“What do you mean, Head?” I 
asked, eagerly, springing up. For answer 
Brien walked to the window and peered 
out cautiously, then returned to the 
door, closed, and locked it, finally 
coming close up to me and dropping his 
voice to a whisper. “I got great infor- 
mation to-night on patrol, sorr, from a 
high-up member of the society. He told 
me that there’s going to be a big meeting 
of delegates from all its branches to- 
morrow night above in Knockshinagh— 
you know that old ruined castle, sorr, 
at the back of Cloongownah bog—an’ 
Cassidy himself is to be in the chair. 
I’ll name no names afther what happened 
to Clancy, but me informant’s leavin’ 
the counthry next week an’ he’s badly 
in the want of money, so I think I can 
depend on him.” 

“‘ But if he’s as high up as you say,” 
I said, thoughtfully, “‘ doesn’t he know 
that if his share in this ever leaks out 
no country will be able to protect him 
from the vengeance of this gang.” 

““He knows it well, sorr, but he’s 
willin’ to take the risk. There’s more in 
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this than meets the eye, for it seems that 
Pat Cassidy has been makin’ too free 
with his sister lately, an’ be the look in 
his eyes I believe he’d go down into 
Fiddler’s Green, an’ that’s a thousand 
miles below Hell, to do Cassidy an 
injury.” 

And then I understood, for to whatever 
depths of crime an Irish peasant may 
have descended he always holds the 
honour of his womenfolk as sacred, and 
I knew that Cassidy could not have 
gained himself a more malignant enemy 
than Brien’s informant. 

“ By Jove, Head, I believe we've got 
them at last!’’ I exclaimed; ‘“‘ we can 
easily surround the place to-morrow 
night and arrest the whole crowd of 
them as members of an illegal society.”’ 

“With all respect, sorr, I’ve a better 
plan than that,” and Brien leant forward 
suddenly and whispered in my ear. 
‘““Me man gave me all their passwords, 
an’ with your permission, sorr, I mean 
to attend that meetin’ as a delegate 
from some small Kerry branch.”’ 

I started back in amazement. ‘“ Good 
heavens, man,” I gasped, “ but this is 
madness! The thing is impossible ; 
they’d be bound to discover you, and 
then you know what the consequences 
would be.”’ 

“ Ay, I know it well,’”’ answered Brien 
quite coolly, “ but I’m not in dread of 
their finding me out. It’s all a question 
of passwords, I hear, an’ most of the 
delegates will never have seen each other 
before. Think, sorr,’”’ he added, earnestly 
what it will mean if Ican do it! We'll 
know all their plans and can smash up 
the whole society at our ease.” 

“By heaven, such a thing has never 
been attempted before! But I believe 
it’s possible,’”’ I cried, excitedly, “ only I 
can’t allow you to venture into this 
alone. I go with you to-morrow night, 
Head; two are better than one if it 
comes to a fight for it.”’ 

The Head stood staring at me for 
several minutes aghast, and then a 
perfect torrent of words burst from him 
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as he endeavoured to dissuade me. 
However, I overcame all his arguments 
by pointing out that my knowledge of 
acting would enable me to play the part 
of a Kerry peasant just as well as he 
could himself, and at last he gave in, 
though with tears in his eyes, for old 
Brien was really fond of me, and he 
dreaded what might result from what 
he termed my “‘ English conthrariness.”’ 

Eleven o’clock the next night found 
us both therefore stealthily crossing a 
lonely bog towards where the gloomy 
old pile of Knockshinagh Castle reared 
itself darkly in the moonlight. We were 
clad in highly-scented clothes which 
Brien had procured somewhere, and our 
faces were disguised by the straggling 
unkempt beards typical of the western 
peasant. The stage was set for the 
biggest part I had yet attempted. 

Not a light gleamed anywhere from 
the ruins, and I must confess that my 
heart was beating like a sledge-hammer 
when Brien paused before a low door 
and rapped sharply with his stick. 
Four knocks he gave and paused, then 
three and another pause, then seven in 
rapid succession. A long silence broken 
only by the weird hooting of an owl 
and then we heard a step shuffling along 
a stone-flagged corridor and a _ voice 
from within saying, “ Who’s there, an’ 
what do ye want at this hour of the 
night ? ”’ 

‘* Two thrue members of Erin’s Hope 
an’ delegates from the Carraroe branch,”’ 
answered Brien, and I noticed how his 
voice had taken on the sing-song Kerry 
accent, “‘an’ we’re wantin’ what every 
thrue Irishman wants—the land for the 
people, an’ to hell with the landlords!” 

“An’ what’s your title to the land 
of your ancestors ?’’ asked the voice. 

“ Our title’s the good wan of powder 
an’ ball.” 

“ An’ who will teach you to use it ?” 

“ Patrick Cassidy, followin’ the grand 
old methods of Joe Brady an’ Captain 
Moonlight.” 

Then a bolt creaked and the door 
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swung back and we found ourselves 
confronted by a small red-haired man 
who peered at us nervously over a 
guttering candle. 

From the ease with which we had 
been admitted I guessed at once that 
this was Brien’s informant, and I 
breathed more freely when I realised 
that we should not have to go through 
the searching questions which such 
societies always use to protect them- 
selves from spies. 

Ye’re welcome, brothers,” said the 
door-keeper, a frightened smile playing 
on his shifty mouth; “all the rest are 
here sometime an’ they’re sittin’ in 
judgment now on that ould thief that 
calls himself Lord Drumdarton. Let yez 
follow me an’ ye'll be in time for the 
votin’.”’ 

I am free to own that my pulse 
drummed and my mouth grew dry as 
we followed our guide down a long, 
twisting corridor, hearing before us the 
low hum of voices. Suddenly he stopped 


and threw open a door revealing a large, 
low-ceilinged room, filled with tobacco 
smoke and heavy with the sour, peaty 


smell of damp freize. Peering through 
the fumes I could make out about forty 
men of the peasant class seated round a 
long rough table at the head of which 
towered the ponderous figure of Pat 
Cassidy. 

“The delegates from the Carraroe 
branch,”’ announced our guide, and 
Cassidy nodded curtly. He evidently 
trusted his doorkeeper to admit only 
the right persons. I heaved a sigh of 
relief and slipped into a seat, realising 
that here around me were the heads of 
the most powerful secret society in 
Ireland. My neighbour pushed a dirty 
clay pipe ready filled with vile tobacco 
into my hand, and I lit it mechanically 
while I listened to Cassidy’s unctuous 
voice as he continued his interrupted 
speech. 

“Well, gintlemen,” he was saying, 
“it seems to me we've thried the case 
of Lord Drumdarton very fairly and 
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extensively, and I must say that it’s 
little enough has been put forward in his 
favour. I’m bound to say that it’s been 
proved to my satisfaction that he’s a 
mean, graspin’ ould tyrant that exacts 
the last penny of rent the English law 
allows him, an’ then mercilessly evicts 
his poor tenants when they’re not able 
to pay it, an’ as such I say he’s worthy 
of death. Those who agree please hold 
up your hands.” 

A forest of hands shot up, and at a 
sharp nudge from Brien I raised mine 
with them. 

now those who'd be in favour 
of givin’ the ould weasel a chance,” said 
Cassidy, softly, but not a hand moved. 

“Then I pronounce that the English 
landlord known as Lord Drumdarton 
has been duly sentenced to death by 
this society. The cards will settle who 
is to carry out the sentence in the usual 
way—the jack of spades to the man 
that’s to do it an’ the two red jacks for 
them that’s to see that he’ll carry out his 
duty. Cut the deck, Michael,’ and 
Cassidy handed a filthy pack of cards to 


' the man on his right to be cut, and then 


began to deal, throwing the cards face 
upwards on the table. A tense silence 
reigned in the room and a feeling of 
terrible excitement gripped even me, 
to whom the deadly game meant nothing, 
as my card was dealt me. It was the nine 
of clubs; Brien got the three of diamonds, 
and then a great gasp of relief went up 
as the sinister knave of spades fell before 
a tall dark man seated three places away 
from me. Cassidy never paused in his 
dealing until the two red knaves had 
fallen, curiously enough to two men 
sitting beside each other, then he turned 
to the man who still sat staring at the 
grimy knave of spades, “‘ Faith, ‘tis you 
that’s gettin’ the work these times, 
Mulcahy,” he said, suavely, “‘ but we’ve 
no fear of you bunglin’ after the nate 
job you made the other day above at 
Turlough,” and then I knew that I was 
gazing at Mike Clancy’s murderer. 
Mulcahy rose with a grunt. “ ’Tis 
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damned unfair that I should be on 
another job again so soon,” he said, 
sullenly ; ‘‘ howsomedever, I suppose 
it’s no good appealin’ to you Misther 
Cassidy ; we all know the ways you 
abides be the rules. I’ll be startin’ for 
Galway to-morrow to meet the local 
branch, an’ I suppose you damned spies 
will be wantin’ to come with me,” and 
he flung out of the room with a curse, 
followed by the two men who had drawn 
the red knaves, and whose business it 
was, I knew, to follow him everywhere 
and watch his every action until the 
deed was done. Even in the tension 
of the moment I was struck by the 
wonderful discipline which forced a man 
to carry out such a task obviously 
against his will. 

Cassidy seemed no whit ruffled by this 
exhibition of temper but picked a scrap 
of paper off the table. “The next 
business won’t give us much trouble, 
I’m thinkin’, he wheezed; “it’s the 
case of Dan Fogerty who, as you're all 
aware, took the farm of land from 
which the widow Fitzgerald was evicted 
last year. Fogerty got a threatenin’ 
letter, but he appears not to be heedin’ 
it, so I suggest that he be visited to- 
morrow night as a mild lesson. I think, 
too, that the tails of his bullocks might 
be a thrifle too long. The details I think 
we can leave to Pat Quin, who has the 
Drumbeg moonlighters well organised. 
I suppose that meets with the approval 
of the meetin’ ?” 

There was a murmur of consent 
amidst which to my horror Brien rose 
to his feet. 

“Gintlemen,”’ he began, calmly, while I 
sat speechless, my hand going quietly to 
my revolver as I expected every moment 
to see us discovered, “‘ I don’t want to be 
makin’ complaints about the workin’s 
of this society, for I’m a strong supporter 
of Misther Cassidy’s ; but I’m sure ye’re 
all aware that in every branch there’s 
a growin’ feelin’ of discontent not alone 
at the way the American money is bein’ 
handled, but at many other things 
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besides. I’m sartin sure that every one 
of you here has heard great colloguin’ 
an’ talk lately in your different branches 
about Misther Cassidy never takin’ part 
himself in the good work—in fact, not 
two days ago I heard with me own two 
ears wan of his own supporters call him 
a damn coward. Now, speakin’ in all 
friendliness, me advice to Misther Cassidy 
is to make a finish of all this talk once an’ 
for ever by goin’ out to-morrow night 
and takin’ charge of this little business 
with Dan Fogerty. If you do that, 
Misther Cassidy, there’ll never be another 
word, but if you don't, I’m tellin’ you 
to your face, that things is goin’ to get 
ugly.”’ 

As Brien ceased there was an angry 
murmur, and for a moment I thought 
that things were going to end in a free 
fight, as it was evident that nearly half 
the company supported Brien, while the 
remainder were furious at any imputa- 
tion being cast on their chief; but 
Cassidy, though he could probably have 
carried the day, was far too clever a man 
to allow his principal supporters to 
quarrel, and in a moment he was on his 
feet quelling the storm with a wave of 
a podgy hand, “‘I am sure I am much 
obliged to me friend from Carraroe,” 
he began, with an oily smile, but at the 
same time darting a venemous glance 
at Brien, “‘ for enlightening me as to 
this regrettable feeling among some 
members of the society, an’ I will 
immediately take steps to end it be 
adoptin’ me friend’s suggestion. I will 
take the head of the raid on Fogerty’s 
to-morrow night. An’ now to get on 
with the rest of the business.” 

The reaction, however, was so great 
after the awful strain that the rest was 
only like a confused dream to me. I 
have a dim recollection of outrage after 
outrage being planned, and of Brien’s 
keen eyes as he sat drinking in every 
detail, and then after what seemed like 
years I found myself once again back 
in the cool night air clinging to Brien’s 
arm as we stumbled across the bog in 
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the dark. “Be the holy poker, we’ve 
done it!” he cried; ‘‘ our careers are 
made, sorr. Though I sez it meself, this 
is the finest thing that’s been done in 
the Force for many a long day. We have 
Mister Cassidy smashed at last. We'll 
nab him to-morrow night as sure as 
puss is a cat.” 

“And all thanks to you, Head,” I 
said, warmly. ‘‘ I never in my life heard 
of a pluckier thing than you standing up 
there and telling Pat Cassidy before 
them all that he was a coward.” 

that was nothin’, he answered, 
evasively ; ‘‘ an’ now, sorr, we’d best 
be gettin’ back to bed as quick as we 
can, for we’ve a hard day before us 
to-morrow.” 


* * * * * 


It is no easy matter to assemble a 
force of police in Ireland without 
attracting undue attention, and it was 
rendered doubly difficult on this occasion 


as I was afraid to trust the telegraph in 
case there might be a leakage in the 


Post Office. Such things have been 
known before. However we managed 
it somehow, and by eleven o’clock on 
the night following the secret meeting 
at. Knockshinagh Castle I had fifty men 
ambushed at various points round 
Fogerty’s house. Now that the end of 
the coup was so near my nerves were 
all on edge, and I wandered incessantly 
from picket to picket, though I felt 
that the men required no encouragement 
from me to be on the alert. They all 
knew that there was something really 
important in the wind, and they lay 
absolutely silent, straining their eyes 
into the fine drizzling rain in eager 
anticipation. 

Returning from one of these excursions 
to the tree where I had left Brien, I found 
him busily engaged in painting some 
luminous mixture on the foresight of a 
carbine. 

“What’s that for?’ I asked with 
sharp suspicion, for Head Constables 
do not as a rule carry carbines. 
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He fidgeted for a moment with the 
breach action. 

“Well, sorr,” he stammered after a 
pause, “‘if we arrest this crowd to-night, 
it’s only a matter of gaol, an’—if I get 
a rale decent excuse you won’t forbid me, 
sorr ?”’ 

I hesitated, and then the vision rose 
before me of a fat figure and a loathsome 
oily voice arranging so calmly for the 
killing of men and the maiming of 
animals. 

“No, Head,” I said, slowly, “ if you 
get an honest chance I won’t forbid 
you.” 

“Thank you, sorr ; 
they’re comin’!”’ 

As he spoke I made out a number of 
shadowy forms coming noiselessly up 
the bohireen towards the cottage. A 
large man was in front, and as he came 
near the door I saw Brien’s carbine go 
up and swing slowly after him. I could 
now count fifteen men, all masked, and 
most of them carrying guns. One of 
them lifted his weapon and brought the 
butt down with a crash on the rickety 
door of the cottage, and then—“ In the 
King’s name, surrender!” I roared. 
““We have you surrounded, and——’”’ 
but the rest was drowned in a yell of 
rage and terror as the gang faced round 
and discharged a scattered volley into 
the darkness. Instantly the crack of a 
carbine rang out at my side and the fat 
man flung up his arms and pitched over 
with a low gurgling cry. Brien had got 
his chance. By this time my men had 
rushed out from their ambush, and the 
moonlighters, seeing themselves sur- 
rounded, flung down their guns and 
gave themselves up, cursing savagely. 

I heard a sharp click beside me as 
Brien flung open the breach of his 
carbine. 

“T’d be thinkin’ that that’s the odd 
trick to us, sorr,” he said, calmly, and 
he walked forward to where Pat Cassidy 
lay motionless on his back, his upturned 
face gleaming ghastly white in the pale 
shimmer of a waning moon. 


I’ll—look out, 
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I UNDERSTAND the ancient writer who 
exclaimed, ‘Woe is me that I am 
constrained to dwell in Meschech!”’ etc. 
When the bacillus of unrest gets the 
upper hand, then an excursion to some- 
where, Canada or Cambodgia—it does 
not matter which if once you have the 
moving fever—is sure to be undertaken. 

This time I found myself on a very 
ancient French steamer* that I had taken 
at Haiphong ; the second day it stopped 
altogether, and the Annamite in charge 
of the cabin put his head in to inform 
me “cassée machine.” As this took 
some time to mend, and we were six 
days doing the short distance between 
Haiphong and Saigon, I tried to make 
the most of the passengers. Fate willed 
it that I should sit at meals between a 
French fonctionnaire’’ and another 
_ Cockney like myself, who was abroad to 
see what could be seen. Fate also willed 
it that the former should describe to us 
the fascinations of the ruins at Angkhor, 
in Cambodgia. Here was Opportunity, 
perhaps to be for ever missed if we did 
not settle to go there. Of course I im- 
mediately got busy with myself, and 
hatched a scheme to go and see them, 
dead or alive, as the Irishman said; and 


the “‘ fonctionnaire ’’ seemed to develop 
from a middle-aged Frenchman with a 
‘“bedaine”’ into a radiant arch-angel, 
for suggesting such a lovely excursion. 
The other Cockney being fired with the 
same ambition, we emptied the “ fonc- 
tionnaire’’ before we reached Saigon 
of all the information we needed in order 
to set about the accomplishment of this 
journey. The first thing to be done on 
landing, he told us, was to wire to the 
“patron ’”’ of the hotel at Pnom-Penh, 
asking him to engage a cook-guide and 
to make all arrangements for the trip. 
At Saigon it was raining and very hot, 
and only two things seem to me worthy 
of note in this town which the French 
have overnamed as “La Perle de 
l’Extréme Orient.” One is its delightful 
Zoological garden, with a really fine 
collection of tropical trees and plants, 
and orchid houses: the other is a notice 
in the corridors of the ‘‘ Hotel Con- 
tinental.’’ I have read notices re dogs, 
children, or bicycles before, but this was 
to the following effect : 
“ Avis. 
“M.M. les Voyageurs sont instamment 
priés de ne pas introduire les femmes 
du dehors.”’ 


* It has since foundered. 
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We left Saigon by steamer on the mail boat is quite an event to the Pnom- 
Mekong river, on Christmas Eve, andthe Penhites, most of whom in the guise 
next day, which calls itself Christmas, of “‘ fonctionnaires,”” in white linen 
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DAGOBA, OR DHATU-GOPA, *‘ RELIC PRESERVER,’ AT PNOM-PENH 


we stopped at several places to land and uniforms, were on the quay to meet the 
take on passengers, reaching Pnom-Penh, ‘“‘ fonctionnaires”’ we brought up with 
a distance of 230 miles from Saigon, at us. I never met with another kind of 
daybreak on the 26th. The arrival of a a Frenchman during all my visit to the 
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French colonies. They, as colonists, look 
a fancy lot. Apparently the Extreme 
East has no attractions for respectable 
Frenchmen, and I do not think they 
would make any kind of hand at fighting 
grasshoppers or drought in Central India, 
for instance. 
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with ceramics. We were also shown 
someone’s tomb or “ dagoba,” but as 
we had no idea whose, we bore gazing at 
it with fortitude. Before leaving the 
palace courtyard, our guide, one of the 
bonzes or Buddhist priests, for there are 
temples here also, led us to a venerable 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE KING OF CAMBODGIA, PNOM-PENH 


In the afternoon we had time to visit 
the royal palace, and to drive round the 
town. The palace of the Cambodgian 
kings—the royal apartments, harem, and 
throne room—is built in the native style, 
white and gold pagodas, the roofs of 
which bristle with golden turrets covered 


old banyan tree, under the shade of 
which was erected a seventeen hand 
phallus, which he seemed to think very 
fine. We discreetly regarded our boots. 

Pnom literally means “ hillock,” and 
on a hillock in the centre of the town is 
a pagoda surrounded by the public 
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gardens. A large stone staircase, guarded 
by lions, warriors, and snakes in stone, 
leads up to the pagoda, which contains 
a sanctuary sheltering a Buddha. The 
Cambodgians hold this pagoda in great 
reverence. 

But we had business to attend to in 
the hotel. The “ patron ”’ introduced us 
to an old picked-by-vultures Chinaman, 
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of him in the very early morning. Who’d 
a’ thunk it ? for these Chinamen have 
in their eyes a mystery of meaning before 
which the Western mind simply retires. 
However, the “ patron ’’ seemed to think 
he was the right person to be in charge 
of us, and together with his pots and 
pans, bedding and food for several days, 
we got all aboard for the furthest star 
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STONE SENTINEL GUARDING GATEWAY OF THE PALACE, PNOM-PENH 


more like an animated gargoyle than 
anything human, with his pigtail, one 
eye on the bias, and a system of netted 
lines stamped all over his cheeks. He 
was really curious enough looking to 
scare the rooks in seed time. But we 
belonged henceforth to each other for 
four days, and, if one must confess one- 
self, we got acclimatized to old Ching 
very quickly, even when we caught sight 


next morning, with a sense—at least I 
had—of steaming into the Infinite. I 
may be accused of the crime of childish- 
ness, but I have never been anything 
but glad to go to a new place. 

The shores of the Mekong above Pnom- 
Penh are mostly thick jungle down to 
the water’s edge; the villages become 
scarcer, though the boat stopped at any 
there were, and eventually the shores 
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disappear, and by evening we had entered 
a big, feverish-looking lake, where the 
air was warm, myriads of insects whirled 
round the lamps as night comes on and 
fell into your plates at dinner time, you 
learned to feed yourself with one hand 
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a colonel, who was taking up troops to. 
some station at the northern extremity 
of the lake, and who sat next me at meals, 
I remarked how well his native troops 
spoke French, and asked him if French 
officers had to pass an examination in 


ANGKHOR-VHAT 
ONE OF THE GREATEST ARCHITECTURAL CURIOSITIES IN THE WORLD 


and wave the napkin over your head with 
the other, but presently began to get 
casual-like, and think maybe beetles 
taste none so worse. 

The Frenchmen on board were not 
very forthcoming—for Frenchmen. To 


the native language. He replied, “‘ Mon 
Dieu, no! isn’t it bad enough to live in 
such a country for a year and a half 
without having to learn the tongue ? ” 
I daresay it is. The night was so beauti- 
ful on the lake with the moon that the 
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truly wise gave up attempting to sleep 
in the stuffy little cabins, where the 
ubiquity of the mosquitos too is forced 
upon you, so took chairs on deck and 
listened to the strange cries of the night 
birds and waited for the dawn to turn 
the greyness into limpid rose. The sam- 
pans that were to take us off arrived 
before daylight, however, and we were 
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pot, and soon gave us some hot coffee 
and bread. We tried to ask him ques- 
tions as to our whereabouts and what 
was to happen next, but there was no 
good in asking. Whatever else was 
the matter with him he did not suffer 
from cacoethes loquendi. But on this 


sort of trip you must have three-fifths 
of Job’s patience, for nothing is going to 


‘“* HOME OF GODS, SERENE AND STILL.’’—Ramayana 


soon gliding through what looked like a 
submerged forest, and is indeed only 
converted into lake for six months of 
the year. 

After about two hours we got into a 
narrow river, and presently pulled up. 
Ching, who had been sitting huddled up 
in the bow of the boat, probably training 
himself to think of nothing, got a gait 
on and produced some charcoal and a 


hurry itself from start to finish. The 
boatmen broke what would otherwise 
have been silence by shouting to each 
other in their quick snapping guttural, 
which kept me wondering whether they 
were on the point of murder. Eventually 
two bullock carts turned up, and installed 
one in each of them we were off by 8-15 
a.m. The fundamental unreality of 
things on a misty morning was the 
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particular beauty of it all. We seemed to 
turn right and left as the bullocks liked, 
till all sense of direction was completely 
paralysed. You cannot argue in Chinese 
—I mean J cannot—but I and the bullock 
driver jogged along very comfortably, 
communicating by holding up our fingers, 
whether referring to hours or miles I do 
not suppose either of us knew. 

The mist cleared away as the morning 
advanced, and we passed through several 
villages, looking prosperous enough, the 
huts perched up on piles. I was getting 
to feel rather like a boned turkey, after 
sitting for two hours at the bottom of 
the bullock cart on my “ arriere-pensée,”’ 
when round the bend of a road I saw a 
calvacade of white men approaching. It 
is funny how a turn in the road may 
change the whole character of the out- 
look. Here was John Bull let loose. The 
leading figure gave me a circular stare 
from his Roast-Beef-of-Old-England face. 
He was the British Constitution personi- 
fied. You could not mistake it. He 
turned out to be the Admiral of the Fleet 
in the China Seas. The rest of the 
cortége, officers of all suits of the pack, 
were more affable, and wished us good 
day. It is impossible to exchange further 
amenities when one is being hurried by 
a couple of trotting bullocks and a 
Cambodgian driver who makes no sign 
of stopping. 

They soon passed out of sight, and we 
entered a dense forest with impenetrable 
undergrowth. You would not have been 
surprised to see a tiger: beautiful 
creepers and orchids hung on the huge 
trees, and “‘ smale foulés maken melodie.”’ 
However, the bottom of the cart was 
becoming a thing of violence, and we 
felt hungry enough to eat a graven image. 
The bullocks slowed down in the heat of 
mid-day, and the driver was in the state 
of a man who believes there is driving 
virtue in imprecations, when lo and 
behold, in the language of the child’s 
game, we had been growing hot all the 
time, and fasting was a good preparatory 
state for seeing so many marvels. 
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Suddenly the forest stopped, and 
we almost refrained from the act of 
breathing, for there was the fabulous 
Temple of the Royal City before our 
eyes. We crossed a moat choked with 
weeds and _ water-lilies; and were 
menaced by two immense stone cobras 
or Nagas with seven heads that guard 
the way up to the door in the enclosing 
wall, which is a league round. Here 
we left our bullock carts, and walked 
along a causeway, paved with enormous 
flagstones, that leads straight to the 
Sanctuary. To the left is a little guest- 
house on piles, and just beyond a small 
village, or rather a collection of huts, 
inhabited by the bonzes, who look after 
the ruins, the idols, the stream of 
pilgrims, and chant perpetual prayers 
day and night. 

Our arrival brought a few of them out 
to bid us welcome. They were dressed 
in orange and yellow, some young, 
some with an interesting impression of 
old age upon their features, accompanied 
by several pariah dogs, cultivated by 
fleas. We found a Frenchman and his 
wife and another Frenchman in possession 
at the guest house, which is the embodi- 
ment of the Simple Life, consisting of 
one large room divided into four by some 
straw mats, which you can see over 
without being very tall. As our bags 
were left behind with Ching, and as we 
had never seen the latter since we parted 
from him by the river in the early morn- 
ing, we had nothing with us with which 
to take possession of one of the corners, 
and we were hungry enough to eat 
old mocassins, candle ends, anything. 
The Frenchman and his wife took com- 
passion on us, and lent us a chunk of 
bread each on our promising to return 
it when our own provisions arrived. 
The bread was a relic of the Stone Age, 
for it had already been up there four 
days, and at latest it must have been 
baked at Pnom Penh a week ago. 
However it and some water tasted very 
good to us, even if we did “ vish there 
vos more.” 
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And now it was time to see what 
hidden surprises were waiting for us 
behind strange walls. There stood the 
colossal Temple, surely 

“Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old.” 

How is one to account for the enormous 

stones with which it is built ?. I venture 
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is said that during the Alexander of 
Macedon epoch, a people from India 
emigrated here and erected temples 
to the worship of Brahma. Several 
centuries later—no one seems to know 
much, when, or how—the Kings of 
Angkhor saw yellow robed missionaries 
arrive, bringing with them the new 


‘*FALLEN FAIR ASPARAS, BEAUTEOUS NYMPHS OF HEAVENLY BIRTH. —Ramayana 


no theory, and had better start off 
by saying that my ideas on the place 
are somewhat confused in quality, 
probably all wrong, and that though I 
have read all I can find on the subject, 
I still remain distressfully unenlightened. 

There is a legend that has settled 
down to play its permanent part. It 


religion that was spreading over the 
East, Buddhism. Then these savage 
temples changed their altars and statues 
for the Buddhas with their thick-lidded 
Saurian eyes. What happened next, 
“Topside savvy,” which is, as Ching 
interprets ‘‘ Heaven knows,’ for the 
history of the decline of Angkhor has 
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not been written, and as Pierre Loti 
writes, ‘‘La forét envahissante en garde 
le secret.” Anyhow, for five hundred 
years it has passed away bit by bit, 
given up to the gods of Silence and 
Oblivion, and now is but one of 

‘‘The dreams the drowsy gods 

Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world, 

And then smooth out with ivory hands, and 

sigh.”’ 

Living here, as does a Frenchman— 
savant and architect—one must be as 
removed from life as it is possible to be 
on this side the grave. What I would 
have given to go and talk to this French- 
man was, happily for my purse, never 
asked of me. One feels that there is 
some privacy which should be sacred 
from intrusion. He is up there to study, 
and not to be called on by all the he and 
she fools who come to stare at Angkhor. 

The temple is approached by a flight 
of steps, and the principal doorway, 
facing west—an unusual position—leads 
into a sombre gallery that forms a square 
round the central construction. Every 
inch of the pillars is covered with fine 
sculptures, and the capitals and entabla- 
tures with thousands of arabesques, 
circles, lozenges, and every conceivable 
form of lace-like chiselling. The ground 
in the gallery feels greasy underfoot, 
and there is such a stench that the 
remembrance alone afflicts me malo- 
dorously still. It is a stench to be 
hurried through, handkerchief to nose, 
or to be taken in very small doses; it 
is produced from countless myriads of 
bats, clinging from the ceiling, till there 
is no spot where one is not suspended. 
I think in the matter of smell bats must 
hold the monopoly for nastiness: it is 
a smell that seizes you by the throat 
and the “ solar plexus,’’ and makes you 
wish to be sick directly. 

Fourteen staircases lead to the second 
gallery. The walls of both galleries 
have bas-reliefs of warriors, chariots, 
elephants, monsters, and every here and 
there concupiscible Asparas—little ladies 
who left their clothes behind in India— 
a lotus in the hand and their breasts 
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polished by the passing of thousands of 
pilgrims—and who besides? I looked 
at the ceiling as if I hoped to find some 
inspiration from the bats, wishing that 
any incident in the temple history might 
occur again for my benefit. 

After spending an hour or two in the 
lower part of the temple precincts, the 
feeling of true worship that such a 
magnificence inspires was being borne 
away by a gnawing hunger: so we 
retraced our steps, and leaving the 
temple and passing down the causeway, 
sat on the sacred “ nagas”’ by the moat, 
to see if there were any signs of Ching 
and his bullock cart arriving. No signs 
of Ching; and a long procession of ants 
made sitting on the nagas a doubtful 
pleasure. We considered their ways, and 
as they were all carrying some food in 
their mouths we were wise enough to 
push on to a collection of little huts on 
the border of the forest where, perhaps, 
we might beg, borrow, or steal, for where 
to get food, as somebody says, ‘‘ That 
is the question !”’ One of the huts turned 
out to be what would answer to a 
Cambodgian café, but no one had even 
scrapings to offer. They gave us some 
liquid to drink, which smelt vilely, but 
we drank it very greedily, smell or no 
smell, in that blazing sun, and showed 
our disdain of microbes. 

We were just two famished mortals 
possessed with the devils of hunger, 
perhaps of the kind that is not expelled 
by fasting. We each loosed the vials of 
our wrath—that made fourteen vials— 
on that absent Ching, but still no signs 
of him. There was nothing to do but to 
return to the rest-house. My companion, 
like Balaam’s ass, could go no further ; 
but as evening was approaching the 
black phantasmal shadows of that great 
pile, within a stone’s throw, attracted 
me back, and I hurried, clinging to my | 
nose, through the first and second 
galleries, to find myself at the foot of 
the central temple, where you feel like 
Jack going up the beanstalk, such wild | 
cat methods are required to get up the | 
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steep stairs, twelve of which, three on 
each face, sculptured with lions, lead up 
to the platform on which is the third 
gallery. Here there is a wonderful 
panorama of the whole enclosure—the 
forest, the moat, the outside walls, and 
the surrounding country. But as long 
as a good light lasted I was anxious 
to explore the rest. On this last terrace 
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raised on a last foundation of two steps, 
is the Holy of Holies of this Hindu- 
Buddhist temple. Covered entirely with 
rich sculptures, it narrows into a sort of 
steeple 65 metres high. It has no 
apparent entry, and priests and pilgrims 
are contented to prostrate themselves 
before the gilded images of Cakya Muni, 
which are in bas-relief on all four sides. 


CHING AND HIS CONVEYANCE 


are many figures of Buddha, pollarded 
by time or impious hands, before whom 
the bonzes and pilgrims burn Oriental 
gums. Those figures which possess heads 
have expressions as inscrutable as the 
blank of a locked door. 

The third gallery encloses a courtyard 
with double cloisters, all sculptured with 
gods, saints, and worshippers, the roof 
open to the blue sky. And in the centre, 


From the eastern side one has a good 
view of the compositions in bas-relief 
on the inner side of the first large gallery. 
Giants, demons, dwarfs, servants holding 
parasols and fly whisks, all follow each 
other in picturesque poses. Numerous 
combats are taking place, warlike episodes 
of the Ramayana; Vishnu fighting the 
King of Ceylon, who had ravished his 
wife, etc., etc., derived from those 
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legends, but doubtless here intended to 
illustrate the exploits of these conquerors 
of Cambodgia, who founded the settle- 
ment. Angkhor Vhat is supposed to 
represent the second period of Khmer 
architecture, derived from Hindu art, 
but more sober in its ornaments. 

There are many Khmer inscriptions 
in the buildings; and a statue of the 
Khmer King Lepreux, who died before 
910, has been found at Angkhor Thom. 

One of the most remarkable bas- 
reliefs is in a chamber in the N.-W. angle 
representing “‘ The death of the King of 
the Monkeys.” It has been described 
thus: ‘“‘ The king of the monkeys is 
lying on a bed supported by his eldest 
son. The king has an arrow in the 
middle of his chest, and seems to 
be expressing his last wishes. His 
youngest child embraces knees. 
The she-monkey holds up his head. 
The physiognomies of the courtiers are 
a mixture of rage and sadness, rendered 
with extreme precision. The scene is 
taken from the combats of Rama and 
Ravana, assisted by the army of the 
monkeys of Hanuman.” 

The sun was setting as I finished my 
explorations, so I sat down on the steps 
facing the west. The bats which, up till 
now, had been as still as mushrooms, 
began to give mice-like squeaks, and 
presently went off for their evening 
exercise, searching for flies, into ‘ the 
huge and thoughtful night.” If the 
wonderful was to occur, here was the 
place to heighten it. Between what I 
could see, and what I could imagine, I 
remained confused. And yet, I was in 
a place where dreams had been out- 
stripped by facts, if I could only come 
to them—facts all clearly wrought once, 
now blurred past remembering. Then 
how, then why? A thousand questions 
clamoured in my mind for answers, but 

‘‘ There was the veil through which [ might 

not see.”’ 

It was useless to go on with these 
Hamletising inclinations, so I went my 
shut-mouthed way back to the rest-house 
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to find that Ching had arrived, and with 
his brain held together by his pigtail 
wound round his head, which he always 
fastened thus when he felt it was getting 
away from him, was already preparing, 
if not “hot bird and cold bottle” at 
least something with an inspiring smell. 
I ought to stop talking about food, but 
I am not swelling our hunger a bit. I 
soon had my teeth into the-last-thing- 
over-the-fence of a Cambodgian fowl, 
and if ever I enjoyed my dinner more 
than I did this time I am making a 
worthy effort to remember it. Ching 
looked on with a smile while we ate, 
explaining ‘‘ me welly fine cook,” and 
really his pride was in it. 

As we had had no sleep the night 
before we were soon ready for our beds : 
the landlord had let us get away without 
a basin—I think that is what Ching 
explained, but anything is easier to get 
used to than the Chinese language—so 
we had to make ourselves luxurious with- 
out one. It is wonderful how soon you 
accommodate yourself to the Simple Life, 
instead of living by compromise and sad, 
useless custom. 

The beds consisted of a mattress, pillow, 
and a mosquito net raised on bent bam- 
boos about a couple of feet above the 
floor. If you dared to turn over in the 
night, it—the mosquito net—followed 
your example. We and the mosquitos 
were already eyeing each other before 
beginning, and we retired to rest with 
many weapons for their destruction. 

The bullocks of the visitors to the rest- 
house were tied up immediately beneath 
the floor; the house, as I explained, 
being raised on piles. Pariah dogs wan- 
dered about in the room all night, to 
pick up the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. David Harum said “ a reasonable 
amount of fleas is good for a dog; they 
keep him f’m broodin’ on bein’ a dog ”’ : 
they certainly kept us from broodin’ on 
goin’ to sleep, and one of the Frenchmen 
emitted such snorings as surely “ never 
were on sea or land.” The bed being of 
a nature calculated to induce early rising, 
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[ got up with daylight, had a fit and my 
hair was done for the day. No exag- 
gerated washing, as there was not a 
basin, and though a traveller has said 
that you can wash yourself thoroughly 
from head to foot in a teacupful of water, 
I thought it was less trouble to believe 
her—for I am sure it must have been a 
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stone. There are galleries and colon- 
nades, and many doors surmounted by 
the same human face. I donot profess to 
understand who it represents or what are 
the numerous monuments of pyramidal 
form scattered about the enclosure. 
The Royal palace has completely dis- 
appeared; it probably occupied the 
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woman—than put the statement to the 
proof. 

We were off by 7 a.m. in our bullock 
carts for Angkhor Thom, about an hour's 
drive through the forest in a northerly 
direction. 

Angkhor-Thom, “‘ the great Angkhor,” 
has the remains of crenellated walls, 
entered by five gateways, with towers 
surmounted by human faces carved in 
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centre of a large park : bas-reliefs remain 
representing cortéges, elephants, devas, 
kings, etc., and the “‘ naga ”’ is ubiquitous 
as at Angkhor-Vhat, but in a much more 
dilapidated condition. The trees and 
creepers are wonderful and seem to be 
but a continuation of the forest. Our 
common ancestor, who can hang by his 
tail, and prefers less responsible entangle- 
ments than marriage, gave us exhibitions 
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of how to bound from tree to tree. 
Remains of palaces, temples, bathing- 
places, “‘ attest to the splendour of this 
empire of the Khmers, which shone for 
1,500 years, ignored of Europe, and 
then died out after an abrupt decline, 
worn out by so many wars against 
Siam, Annam, or even the Great China, 
immemorial and stagnant.’’* 

By a little after 10 a.m. it was getting 
very hot, and Ching, seeing we were 
sufficiently discouraged, bundled us into 
our bullock carts and took us back to the 
rest-house. I seized the opportunity of 


going over the temple once more from 
top to toe, for there was to be no au 
revoiy between us, but just plain good- 
bye, as after luncheon our bullock carts 
hurried us back on the road we had 
come the day before, or rather, some 
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part of it, for we stayed the night at 
Siam-reap, where we again did battle 
with mosquitos and fleas. 

We left by 5 next morning and arrived 
at the river at 7, where the sampans were 
waiting for us. We tied up in sight of 
the lake to one of the partially-submerged 
trees, waiting for the same steamer, 
which had meanwhile been to other 
places on the “‘ Toulé Sap,”’ or Great 
Lake, and we were on board her, and off 
again, by 11 a.m. 

This account of the marvellous Khmer 
ruins is not produced on authority, and, 
I fancy, is but a startlingly inadequate 
account of them, and chiefly a record 
of minor incidents. If only I had 
summoned up courage to call on the 
French architect! However, no repining. 
Fit omnia aetas. 


* Un pelerin d’ Angkor. 


Pierre Loti 
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THE HYBRID 


BY BERTRAM SMITH 


TooriE, the keeper’s boy, was rather 
under a cloud. That was not at all an 
unusual state of affairs, for there were 
a good many incidents in his past 


history that were best forgotten. But 
he was so genuinely useful on the moor 
and had such a marked genius for 
finding birds, in cases where both man 
and dog had failed, that he was seldom 
long out of favour with my uncle. 
And yet Sir John Langham was fond of 
asserting that he never quite knew 
what to make of him. On the present 
occasion suspicion rested gravely upon 
him, on the ground of stealing birds, and 
as I had reason to believe that a certain 
grey hen shot by myself was at the root 
of the matter, I had even more than my 
usual inducement to stand up for Toorie. 
For Sir John will not have his grey hens 
killed, and it has been my custom for 
many years, should an accident occur, 
to consign them to surreptitious burial. 
Anyhow, Toorie was being closely 
watched, and no one knew better than 
himself that he must walk circumspectly 


till his character was re-established. The 
tragedy I have to relate was directly 
brought about by a lively state of terror 
in his wicked little heart. 

Rumours of the hybrid had first 
reached us some weeks before the 
season began. The under-keeper re- 
ported having met with an “ awfu’ 
queer-lookin’ grouse’’ as far back as 
early July, and his story had been 
confirmed a few days later by Toorie 
himself, who gave a most vivid 
description, in considerable detail, of 
its peculiarities. Sir John was greatly 
excited. This was a point above all 
others calculated to stir him to the 
deepest enthusiasm. Already he foresaw 
a lively correspondence in the Field, the 
calling in of expert opinion, consultation 
of established authorities and many 
other things quite after his own heart. 
He has never forgotten the season many 
years ago when he was able to spring 
upon the world a web-footed pheasant, 
and the active correspondence that 
filled the following spring months. 
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Toorie was promptly called into the 
library and closely cross-examined. 

“ Aye, it was settin’ in the heather 
on the far side o’ the Reid Brae. It jist 
got up at ma feet. A could verra near 
hae knockit it ower wi’ ma stick.” 

“Was it a young bird?” 

“ Aye, it was a fair cheeper.” 

“ And did you see no more of them ?”’ 

“Na,” said Toorie, demurely. “I 
cam’ awa’. I was feared a might distairb 
them. It’s an awfy mistake tae harry 
the moor in July.” 

“And you say it was smaller than a 
grouse ?”’ 

“Aye, it was wee-er, mair like a 
pairtrix. But it wisna a pairtrix eether. 
It cheepit like a grouse ’’—and so forth, 
till Sir John felt that he had exhausted 
the witness and no more information 
was to be obtained. He had taken 
careful notes and now called in Archie 
and myself to hear this views. 

“T am afraid it may only prove to be 
a cross between a grouse and a black 


game—which is not very uncommon,” 
he concluded. “‘ And yet the boy seems 
quite certain that it was smaller than a 
grouse, and I don’t think he is likely 
to make a mistake.” 

“T don’t believe there is much in it,” 


said Archie. ‘‘ I have seen some pretty 
queer cheepers myself in my day, and 
they grow up just like the rest.’’ But his 
father was by no means satisfied. He 
set out on the following day with Aitken, 
the head keeper, and walked the moor 
for six long hours in the hope of dis- 
covering the prize, but all in vain.. He 
must wait with what patience he might 
till the season began. 

“ But it will be most exasperating if 
there is such a bird and it gets across 
the march and is shot on some other 
moor,’ he remarked. Meanwhile, in 
order to prepare the ground for his great 
discovery, he began to invite opinions 
from his various sporting friends as to 
whether a cross between a grouse and a 
partridge had ever been recorded. 

The first few days of the shooting 
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brought forth nothing unusual, and Sir 
John’s hopes of a startling discovery 
began to fall. Eagerly he scanned the 
bag every night, but could find in it 
nothing at all out of the common. It 
began to look as if “‘ that wretched boy 
of Aitken’s had invented the whole 
story.” One could not but feel sorry 
for Sir John, for I firmly believe that he 
would rather have discovered a cross 
between a grouse and a partridge than 
have discovered America. 

One evening I was strolling on the 
drive in front of the house just before 
dinner when I noticed Toorie coming 
stealthily out of the shrubbery that 
screens the back premises. I seized him 
by the collar. 

“ Haud on, Mr. Alan,’”’ he whispered, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Let me go and I’ve some- 
thing to tell ’ee.” 

“Well? ” said I. 

Toorie was evidently in a state of 
great excitement. ‘‘ That queer burrd 
was shot the day!” he announced. 

“What?” said I. ‘Do you mean 
the hybrid ? ” 

“ Aye,” said Toorie. ‘‘ The one Sir 
John was that keen aboot, ye mind?” 

“Who shot him ?”’ 

“It was the Captain, jist as we were 
coming doon the brae in the mist. He 
didna nottis it himsel’.’’ 

“But it never got into the bag, 
Toorie,” said I. ‘‘ Did you pick it up?” 

“ Aye,” said Toorie, ‘and a saw in 
a meenit what it was.” 

“What did you do with it ?”’ 

“T pit it in ma pouch, meanin’ tae 
bring it hame for you, Mr. Alan, div ‘ee 
understand ? ” 

‘Well, where is it now?” Toorie 
paused, reflectively. 

“Weel, ye see, Mr. Alan,” he said, 
“as soon as we cam’ in Sir John sent 
me awa’ tae the village wi’ a telegram 
and that took me the best pairt of 
half-an-’oor, and whan a cam’ back I 
couldna find ye, and here was me wi’ 
the burrd in ma pouch.’”’ Toorie began 
to show some alarm at his awkward 
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predicament. “‘ Ye ken, Sir John is no 
verra pleased wi’ me the noo, Mr. Alan ? 
And a was feared a micht be found wi’ 
the bird in ma pouch, and maybe he’d 
think a was poaching ? 

“ Quite so, Toorie,” said I, “ very 
awkward indeed. Go on.” 

“So a went roond tae the game room 
aboot six o’clock when no one was aboot 
and slippit it in with the rest o’ the 
bag.” 

“Excellent, Toorie,’” said I. 

“The door was lockit, but a just 
droppit it through the windy on to the 
wee table. Ye’ll find it there.” 

“What is it really like ?”’ 

“ Oh, it’s an awfu’ bonny yin!”’ said 
Toorie with enthusiasm. “ It’s jist for 
a’ the warld like a wee grouse, wi’ 
feathered feet and a’. But it has pairtrix 
wings and a pairtrix breest. Never was 
anything clearer.” 

“ Let’s go and look at it,” said I, but 
at that moment the gong sounded and 
I went in for dinner, deferring my 
investigation till afterwards, rejoicing 
in the tremendous intelligence which 
I had to impart. 

I was in no great hurry to make my 
sensational announcement, and the meal 
was pretty far advanced before I judged 
that the moment had arrived. I then 
addressed myself to Captain Bowker. 

“ Captain,” said I, ‘“‘do you know 
that you covered yourself with glory 
to-day 


“Shot rottenly as a matter of fact,’’’ 


replied the Captain, helping himself to 
bread sauce. “‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Well, I rather think that you shot 
the hybrid—the bird we have all been 
looking for.”’ 

“ What’s that ? ”’ demanded Sir John, 
laying down his knife and fork. 

The whole table by this time was 
listening attentively and the great news 
produced all the dramatic effect that I 
had looked for. 

“Captain Bowker shot the 
hybrid !” 


“But it wasn’t in the bag,” said 
Sir John. 

“No,” said I. ‘‘ It was in Toorie’s 
pocket,”” and I went on to relate the 
whole of the circumstances, and how 
Toorie, in a sudden fit of terror, had 
dropped it through the window in the 
game room. ‘“ And there it is now!” 
I concluded, amid the general rejoicing. 
Sir John by this time was rocking with 
excitement. ‘By Jove,’ he cried. 
“T’'ll give that boy a fiver if it turns out 
to be true! What was it like ?” 

“Tt is like a small grouse,” said I, 
“with feathered feet and a grouse head 
and back, but it has a partridge breast 
and wings. The effect, I am told, is 
exceedingly striking.” 

“Ts it heavily shot ?”’ 

“T have no réason to believe that it 
is damaged in any*way.”’ 

The progress of the meal had by now 
been completely suspended. My aunt, 
who does not like to see things getting 
cold, mildly remonstrated. 

“Do get on with your dinner, dear. 
We can get the bird up afterwards and 
have a look at it.” But Sir John was 
not going to brook any such delay. 

“ We'll have it up now,” he announced, 
and the butler was instructed to go down 
at once and bring the bird that was lying 
on the game room table. 

We waited in breathless interest. No 
one attempted conversation on any other 
topic, and Sir John began nervously 
crumbling his bread and tapping with 
his foot in his growing agitation. It was 
a good long time before the butler 
returned. 

“Well demanded Sir John. 

There was no bird of any sort on the 
table in the game room. The intelligence 
threw my uncle into a state of exaspera- 
tion. “Idiot!” he cried. “I'll go 
myself!’ He rose and strode from the 
room. 

‘“‘ Someone must have hung it up with 
the others,” said I, cheerfully, but not 
without a sinking at the heart. The 
butler was sent to make further enquiries, 
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and when he returned he appeared to 
judge it better to impart the results in a 
confidential undertone to my aunt and 
then to make good his escape just as 
Sir John appeared. 

“ T suppose that little rascal has been 
romancing,” said Sir John as he sat 
down again. “I never trusted that 
boy, and now it seems that the whole 
thing has been an invention of his. 
There is no bird of the sort in the game 
room.” 

On looking back upon the scene now 
I cannot but think that it would have 
been better simply to let it go at that. 
The truth could have been broken to 
my uncle later on and we should all have 
been spared the storm and stress of a 
fearful tragedy, publicly revealed. But 
my aunt must needs supply the ex- 
planation. In her most gentle voice she 
began to lead up to her dreadful 
intelligence. 

“J don’t think Toorie has made any 
mistake, dear,’’ she began. 

“ Well, where’s the bird ? ”’ demanded 
Sir John. 

“T am afraid the cook——” 

“The COOK!” Sir John sprang to 
his feet, almost purple in the face. 

‘ Do sit down, dear. It is most un- 
fortunate, but it was quite a natural 
mistake. I always put the game that is 
to be used for dinner on that little table 
beneath the window, and it seems that 
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at the last moment she was afraid she 
was going to be short and went to get 
another bird. Naturally she took the 
one that was on the table.” 


An awful silence fell upon us all. 
Sir John had relapsed into his chair. 
He spoke now in a sort of desperate 
slowly and with fearful 


resignation, 
emphasis. 
Do—you—mean—to—tell—me—”’ 
“The truth is, father,” said Archie, 
summing up the whole tragedy in one 
pregnant phrase, “ you’re eating it now !’ 
There was not much more to be said. 
Certainly nothing more to be done. My 
uncle insisted upon sending for Toorie, 
then and there, which was a pretty 
severe ordeal for my young friend. But 
he had nothing to add to the story as 
he had already related it to me, and no 
one could say that he was in any way to 
blame. He wound up, however, with a 
suggestion that conveyed a_ certain 
amount of consolation. I do not know 
what truth there was in it, but it is a 
fact that no hybrid grouse has ever yet 
been shot on the Minnygap Moor. My 
uncle had concluded gloomily. 
‘ Well, I suppose the chance is gone. 
We shall never get another of them. ’ 
“Anither o’ yon?” retorted Toorie, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Hoots, Sir John, there’s 
a whole covey o’ yon on the moss ayont 
the Reid Brae!” 
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A POACHING CAT AND KITTEN 


“ VERMIN ” 


AND THEIR VICTIMS 


BY FRANCES PITT 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


“VERMIN: a name for all obnoxious 
insects, as bugs, fleas, and lice ; trouble- 
some animals, such as mice, rats; 
animals destructive to game, such as 
weasels, polecats, also hawks and owls.”’ 

This is a dictionary definition of the 
word ‘‘ vermin,” but I had _ better 
announce at once that it is not my 
intention to write of the smaller creatures 
mentioned in the first part of the above 
paragraph—those which are generally 
most successfully treated by liberal 
applications of Keating’s powder—but 
rather of those larger animals and birds 
to which the term is also applied, and 
which have a special interest for the 
sportsman by reason of their interference 
with his pursuits. There is a well-known 
prescription for dealing with these larger 
vermin, too, namely, a charge of shot 
or a trap; but that this remedy is 
often far too indiscriminately applied 
is the point I wish to urge. 


Of course the vermin question has only 
cropped up with the preservation of 


game on a large scale. Two hundred 
years ago shooting was really “ pot- 
hunting,’ combined with a very pleasant 
amusement ; nowadays it is a large 
industry ! Formerly wild cats, polecats, 
badgers, otters, stoats, weasels, etc., 
flourished at their own sweet will. The 
first named was no doubt occasionally 
killed when some _ fowl-slaying raid 
brought it into notice, which fate would 
likewise befall its neighbour the fox. 
Many of the larger hawks were then 
common, the golden eagle not unknown, 
and a raven “flapping by alone”’ 
would be a common sight. Then came 
the preservation of game (?.e., those 
creatures that mankind derived enjoy- 
ment from pursuing and killing), and 
with this the destruction of all animals 
and birds that preyed on them or in 
any way interfered with them; but also 
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of others that were perfectly innocent, 
though confounded through ignorance 
with the guilty. 

This indiscriminate destruction— 
mitigated now, thank goodness !—soon 
altered the character of our British 
fauna. Some of the larger and bolder 
animals have practically disappeared, 
others linger only in the wildest and 
most inaccessible parts of these islands. 
The wild cat is almost exterminated, 
only a few being left in the wilds of 
Scotland; the polecat is said still to 
exist in the mountains of Wales, whereas 
a hundred years ago it was plentiful in 
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many most interesting animals and birds 
left, to the naturalist it must be a 
matter for keen regret that so many 
others should be hovering on the verge 
of extinction, not through any unfitness 
for the great natural fight for existence, 
but through the sporting interests of 
mankind having been thrown into the 
scale against them. Therefore it becomes 
of great interest to enquire as to the 
habits of the many creatures termed 
“vermin,” and see which are: truly 
harmful, which are beneficial to game, 
which are of no use but yet do not 
interfere with sport. 


most of the English counties ; the pine- 
marten lingers in but one or two parts 
of Ireland; the same tale may be 
told of many interesting birds: the 
raven, formerly common, is now scarce ; 
the peregrine falcon is still rarer; the 
golden eagle was brought to the verge 
of extinction, but now meets with some 
protection; and so one can go on 
through a list of many creatures. Only 
the most hardy and clever have been 
able to hold their own in this struggle 
against man, and though there are 


A WEASEL 


The definition of vermin quoted at 
the beginning of this article said they 
were “‘ animals destructive to game, such 
as weasels, polecats, also hawks and 
owls.”” Now the weasel—as most readers 
of this magazine will know—is the 
smallest of the British Mustelide. The 
male does not exceed eight inches in 
length, the female is from six to 
seven inches long, and neither is 
capable of attacking a rabbit, let alone 
a hare or any other creature to which 
the word game might be applied. As a 
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matter of fact the weasel relies chiefly 
on mice, voles, and young rats for its 
food. It is really one of the most 
valuable means of keeping down these 
tiresome little rodents ; but if the word 
in the above sentence had read “‘ stoats ”’ 
instead of ‘“‘ weasels”’ the tale would 
have been a very different one, for the 
stoat lives almost entirely on rabbits, 
occasionally varying its diet with a 
young hare or some other unfortunate 
creature, while the charge of carrying 
off, birds’ eggs has also been laid to its 
credit ; but it was probably an eccentric 
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to wait at a little distance and hope that 
the dreaded enemy is hunting some other 
rabbit. But one of the number is 
doomed; the stoat comes out of the 
hole, hesitates a second at the mouth, 
looking in the sunshine as graceful and 
elegant a creature as one could wish to 
see—its underparts are white, its upper- 
parts a beautiful brown, its little dark 
eyes flash with purpose and intelligence 
—then, with pricked ears, it picks out 
the trail of one rabbit from among the 
others and gallops off through the grass. 
It goes an amazing pace on its short 


A STOAT 


individual that did so as it is not a usual 
habit. Indeed it is hard to find anything 
good to say for this animal, and the 
gamekeeper is justified in the bad opinion 
he holds of it and the relentlessness with 
which he persecutes it. The stoat is 
fierce and bloodthirsty to an extent out 
of all proportion to its size; it kills for 
the sheer joy of killing, and the un- 
fortunate rabbits on whose trail it 
fastens have as much chance of escape 
as they have of flying. If a stoat enters 
a burrow the inhabitants flee in every 
direction, bolting from every “ pop- 
hole” and galloping off into the meadow 


legs, twisting and turning with each bend 
in the course that its prey took, and 
flashing from side to side where the scent 
is doubtful, casting itself in circles to 
recover the line, and, in short, hunting 
at an extraordinary rate. The un- 
fortunate rabbit soon discovers it is 
followed, and away it goes again, 
galloping perhaps to the end of the 
meadow, where it sits down once more, 
and hopes the enemy will change to the 
line of one of the other rabbits. This is 
just what the stoat does not do; it 
follows the trail unerringly, however 
much it is foiled, and when it comes to 
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the spot where its victim waited it 
hurries on with its black-tipped tail (the 
weasel has no black tip and the tail is 
much shorter) flicking from side to side 
and every sense alert enjoying the 
chase, for it is great sport—to the stoat ! 
The rabbit gallops away again, but only 
to sit down and wait once more before 
it has gone far. This happens several 
times, and each time the distance 
covered by the rabbit is shorter, and 
the terror inspired by its relentless silent 
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just the same manner, but considering 
what a tiny creature it is, is even fiercer 
and more determined. Nevertheless, it 
is one of the most graceful creatures to 
watch, and a more interesting sight than 
one making playful dashes at little birds 
feeding on the grass it would be hard to 
imagine. One day I saw one doing this 
when it had no idea a human being was 
by. It was peeping out of a tussock of 


grass when I first caught sight of it. Soon 
a hedgesparrow flew down and com- 


A FERRET 


pursuer takes firmer possession of its 
senses until it can but wait paralysed 
for the destroyer to overtake it. There 
is a bound on the part of the stoat, a 
piercing scream of agony on that of the 
rabbit, and the chase is over, for the 
little brown demon has bitten its victim 
in the back of the neck where its teeth 
sever the spinal cord. Soon the stoat 
leaves the body and goes off to hunt 
another. 

The weasel hunts its smaller prey in 


menced hunting among the grass blades 
for insects, out rushed the weasel, up 
fled the bird, the little animal popped 
back into the grass, and the bird 
promptly returned. This went on for 
quite ten minutes; the weasel evidently 
knew it had no chance of catching the 
hedgesparrow but enjoyed the game, 
while the bird knew it was safe and did 
not seem in the least upset. At last a 
movement on my part startled both of 
them, the bird flew away and the animal 
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vanished in the grass, disappearing as 
completely as if it had never existed ; 
probably it went down a mole hole, of 
which there were plenty about, for it is 
a common thing for weasels to be caught 
in mole traps—indeed they get credit 
for killing and eating the latter animal. 
They may kill it, but I have grave doubts 
as to their eating it when they have done 
so, as the flesh of a mole is very bitter, 
and I have never seen one eaten by any 
of the carnivorous animals and _ birds 
that I have kept as pets, though they 
have often had the opportunity. 
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The modern keeper can get some idea 
of what sort of creatures these were that 
his predecessors persecuted so ruthlessly 
by the conduct of an escaped ferret. 
Some authorities say that this animal 
is simply an albino form of the polecat, 
the dark or “polecat ferret” being 
merely a domesticated polecat, but 
whether this is the case or no—for there 
is a difference of opinion on the point— 
there can be no doubt as to the rapidity 
with which an escaped ferret reverts to 
wild habits, and wages war on rabbits, 
fowls, or anything else that comes in 


BADGER SUNNING ITSELF 


The larger relatives of the stoat and 
the weasel, namely, the polecat and 
pine-marten, are far too scarce now to 
require more than mention here, though 
in their day they must have been very 
destructive to rabbits and such-birds as 
they could get. Considering what hand- 
some and interesting creatures they are 
it is much to be hoped that the war 
against them will not be pushed to the 
end of extinction, as has been very 
nearly done, but that they may be 
permitted to linger on in districts where 
there is but little game for them to harm. 
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- its way, until its career is checked by 


getting caught in a trap. It is said that 
the invention of the steel trap or gin has 
done more towards exterminating the 
stoat tribe than anything else, for all 
these creatures are easy to catch. They 
are cautious and always keep under 
cover if they can, but they are also bold 
and troubled by an intense curiosity, so 
-that a trap placed in a ditch and covered 
with a box open at either end (which 
keeps off larger creatures) is certain to 
attract any one of the tribe that chances 
to be about. Their curiosity also brings 
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about their downfall when the keeper 
goes his rounds with his gun on his arm. 
For instance, a stoat when alarmed slips 
down the nearest rabbit hole; but if 


the man waits for a moment the inquisi- 
tive little animal comes back. sits up on 
its hind legs and looks round to have a 
better view of the thing that frightened 
it; whereupon the report of a gun rings 
out and the little brown gentleman joins 
his ‘fellows on the gibbet. 
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in question never leaves the house, 
though could the owner see her stealing 
away through the twilight, every sense 
alert, and bent on sport, that same 
owner would realise that every cat is a 
hunter at heart, and that when the 
“call of the wild ”’ is felt, puss sheds her 
domestic habits as an insect sheds its 
skin, and slips away into the twilight, 
no longer a pet but a wild animal ! 
Sometimes the wild instinct asserts 


THE FOX 


Probably the creature that ranks 
worst in the keeper’s estimation is the 
poaching cat. She is an unmitigated 
nuisance, killing young rabbits, pouncing 
on sitting birds, and leaving the traces 
of her proceedings in the dead rabbit 
with its shoulders eaten, and the nest of 
cold eggs with scattered feathers around. 
Yet the most extraordinary thing is 
that nobody’s pet cat ever goes off 
hunting! The tale is always the same, 
other cats may go poaching, but the one 


itself so strongly that the cat deserts 
her home and takes to a free life in the 
woods. Then she will make a nursery 
down a rabbit hole, or in a hollow tree, 
and rear a family of kittens, on whose 
behalf she will kill and hunt yet more 
persistently until the career of. herself 
and family is cut short. It is these wild- 
reared or ferral kittens that when grown 
up give rise to tales of “ wild cats”’ in 
the southern counties. The true wild 
cat—Felix cattus—is a perfectly distinct 
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unimal from the domestic pussy. It is 
somewhat bigger, has a more bushy tail, 
and is of a grey tabby colour. 

said at the beginning of this article 
t has long been exterminated in England 
and is now rarely met with in the wilds 
f Scotland, though several owners are 
ndeavouring to protect it. It seems a 
pity this fine animal should have been 
So persecuted, but when one hears that 
for its size it is one of the fiercest of 
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deserves protection. At least, if not 
“quite harmless ’’—for perhaps I ought 
to qualify the remark—it is nearly so, 
the only crime it is guilty of being the 
digging out and eating of an occasional 
nest of young rabbits; but it also digs 
out wasp nests and devours the contents, 
besides which young field voles, insects, 
carrion, fungi, and other odds and ends 
are included in its diet. It sometimes 
has the credit of eating pheasant and 


THE RAVEN 


wild creatures the reason is not far 
to seek. 

One of the animals that has been 
much harried but which—though its 
numbers have been greatly reduced— 
has yet a firm footing in the country 
is the badger. This interesting and 
peculiar creature is often classed among 
the vermin and treated accordingly, but 
a better acquaintance with its habits 
show that it is really quite harmless and 


partridge eggs, and though I would not 
like to trust the creature if some were 
placed before it, I must say that in a 
district where it is plentiful I have never 
seen an instance of a nest being taken 
by it, though this is more than I can 
say for the fox. The latter would indeed 
get into trouble were it not for the sport 
he provides, and, as we know, he is 
regarded as the worst of all vermin in 
non-hunting districts. I wonder what 
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would have been his fate had fox-hunting 
never been thought of ? And whether 
he would have been driven to the wildest 
mountains to linger in their fastnesses 
as does the wild cat. I am certain of one 
thing, that he is guilty of cutting short 
the careers of more game birds than all 
the creatures that are stigmatised vermin; 
but then he atones for his crimes when 
one winter day hounds find him and he 
may give them a two hours’ hunt before 
being rolled over. 

To go now to the birds that are classed 
as vermin, none deserves the title better 
than the various members of the crow 
family—Corvide—for they are one and 
all thieves and robbers. The magpie, 
jay, jackdaw, rook, and carrion crow, 
delight in fresh eggs, and hunt for them 
industriously. There can be no doubt 
that these bold, handsome birds really 
merit the fate that so often overtakes 
them, and that the conscientious keeper 
has no choice but to keep their numbers 
down, though rarity, let alone exter- 
mination seems unlikely to be the fate 
of any one of the birds mentioned 
above, as they are quite irrepressible. 
So, too, is the hooded crow of the 
more northern parts of the country, 
which bears an even worse reputation, 
for it is simply omniverous; but the 
largest of this family, the raven, has 
succumbed to constant persecution, and 
is now only found in a few localities, 
whereas at one time it must have been 
fairly well distributed. 

Very different is the case of owls and 
of many hawks that get classed as 
vermin, most of them being positively 
beneficial to game because of the great 
numbers of mice, voles, and young rats 
they destroy—which rodents are often a 
great nuisance, eating up the food put 
down for the pheasants, and in the case 
of rats going to the extreme length of 
killing very young birds that are being 
handreared in coops under domestic hens. 

To take the commonest of our owls 
first, the brown, tawny, or wood owl 
is found in most districts, but owing to 
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its strictly nocturnal habits is not sf 
frequently seen as the white or bari 
owl, which sometimes comes out in th 
afternoon. Both these birds live o1 
mice and rats, and an examination o 
their “‘ castings’ will show they hardly 
ever kill anything else. Occasionalls 
beetle wings may be found in th 
pellets of the former bird, and once i 
a way the feathers of a small bird 
but this is very seldom. However, th 
keeper often mistakes it for an enemy 
for when the twilight approaches and if 
comes forth from its roosting place 
hungry and in want of food, it frequently 
visits the place where young pheasant: 
are being reared, though not, as th 
man in charge imagines, for the purpos 
of picking up any birds that are yet out 
but really with the object of pouncin 
on some of the numerous rats and mice 
that congregate in such spots for the 
sake of the corn and other food that 

they can find lying about. 
Rats and mice are indeed a serious 
the latter are too small to dc 


ways makes it desirable that they shoulc 
be kept in check ; but the former do a: 


much mischief as any creature. They 
will steal eggs, eat the food intended fo 
the pheasants, and, as I said before 
kill young birds, while no matter hov 
they are persecuted there will alway: 
be some about, for they appear to b 
quite irrepressible. Therefore, creature: 
that prey upon them and keep them i 
check should be encouraged, and thi: 
can be said of the brown owl and th 
kestrel, both of which will pick ut 
young ones, though neither is stron 
enough to tackle a full-grown rat of th 
common brown species. Whether the 
were able to kill the old English black rat 
when it was plentiful is another question 
and one that does not matter, for thi 
smaller species has almost disappeared. 

The kestrel is a little hawk that 1 
frequently found on the gibbets, bu 
he only owes his cruel fate to ignorancq 
and to being often confused with th 
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rger sparrow hawk. The kestrel lives 
Imost entirely on field mice and voles 
vhich it spies when hovering high in the 
uir, and promptly drops like a stone upon 
hem, bearing them off to eat at its 
eisure on the nearest post. There is 
-onsiderable difference between the cock 
und hen kestrel, the former being so 
much the smaller, and when he has his 
full plumage being much more brightly 
oloured. His feathers have dark 
markings on a red-brown ground, with 
he exception of his tail which is slate 
srey, appearing almost blue by contrast 
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with his red-brown back; but the hen 
is clad in more sober brown with black 
markings. Kestrels do not get their full 
plumage until their second year. 

The sparrow hawk is a very different 
bird both in make, shape, and habits, 
though if a person has any doubts as to 
the identity of a hawk this one can be 
instantly told from the foregoing by its 
bright yellow eye—that of the kestrel 
is dark. The sparrow hawk is generally 
regarded as a destructive bird, and it 
certainly does destroy a great number 
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of finches and thrushes, to say nothing 
of a young chicken or a wee pheasant, 
if it can swoop down and bear the little 
thing off; but it does not pay the final 
penalty as often as the innocent kestrel. 
For one thing it is a more cunning bird 
and has a way of dashing through trees 
and bushes in a manner calculated to 
puzzle the best of shots; but the poor 
kestrel hovers over the open fields and 
often affords an easy mark. Both hawks 
and owls have a bad time with the keeper 
when the nesting season comes round. 
The first named get shot as they come 


A MOTHER AND THREE YOUNG ONES, ABOUT TWO DAYS OLD 


The downy owlets are easily 
caught when they first leave the hole 
in some hollow tree in which they were 
bred, and when captured at this early 
age make charming pets. 

Another owl that sometimes gets the 
credit of deeds committed by other birds 
is the long-eared owl. This one is not 
very common, but has a fondness for 
fir woods, and a larch plantation of any 
size is sure to be the home of a pair. 
It makes its nursery in the deserted 
nests of hawks or magpies, and a very 
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curious sight it is to see the wise-looking 
youngsters peeping over the edge of their 
lofty platform and surveying the world 
below. Needless to say the long-eared 
is as harmless a bird as the tawny and 
the barn owl, and as much deserving of 
protection. 

The riverside poachers are interesting 
creatures that have to endure a good 
deal of persecution, though the otter is 
sometimes tolerated for the sake of the 
sport it can give; but the heron is in 
the bad books of most anglers. Of 
course it is exceedingly annoying to turn 
some thousands of yearling trout into 
a stream and then have the majority of 
them caught by a fisherman infinitely 
more skilful than oneself. The way a 
heron fishes is really most interesting : 
it wades quietly through the water 
hardly making a ripple, its long stilt-like 
legs being lowered so gently at each step 
that the unsuspecting fish notice nothing 
amiss. At last one comes within reach, 


whereupon the bird darts down its head, 
there is a splash in the water and it 
draws back its long neck with a fish in 


its beak! Another second and a lump 
sliding down the long neck is the only 
sign left of what was lately a fish, and 
the bird is ready for another. 

The otter, too, is an expert and can 
quickly depopulate a stream, but the 
only signs it leaves behind of its work 
are some pad marks on the damp sand 
and the remnant of a fish or two, for it 
is strictly a night creature. The heron 
also fishes by night though it may be 
found abroad by day, for most of these 
harried birds and beasts find the quiet 
hours of the night their only chance of 
earning their living in peace. 

There is one little animal (though not 
a riverside poacher or indeed a poacher 
at all) which may often be found dangling 
from the gibbet, and this is the un- 
fortunate hedgehog. This poor little 
mammal is the centre of more weird 
tales than all the other wild inhabitants 
of the countryside. There is no 
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extraordinary tale the labourers will no 

believe about the “ urchin,’ as they 
call it ; they say it “ sucks cows as the 

lie in the field,” kills poultry, eats eggs 
kills young rabbits—din short, eac] 
succeeding myth is wilder than the last 
and physical possibilities do not matte 

in the least. As a matter of fact thé 
hedgehog is a harmless creature, living 
mainly on insects and such small things 
but not averse to carrion if it can find 
any. In a long acquaintance with if 
I have never found any evidence, or eve 
met a person that has found evidence, o 
one interfering in any way wit 

game. 

A few years ago there was far moré 
destruction of creatures wrongly classed 
as vermin than there is to-day. What 
with the better education of the working 
classes, the general spreading of naturd 
study and natural history knowledge 
there is not so much misunderstanding 
of the habits of wild creatures as ther4 
was, and now the enlightened keepeg 
knows the difference and discriminate: 
between a kestrel and a sparrowhawk 
and would not dream of interfering wit 
a hedgehog. He knows that undu 
meddling with the “ balance of nature’ 
has often unlooked-for results. He ha: 
heard of the great vole plagues, wher 
mice and voles, in the absence of thei 
natural foes, increased to a prodigioug 
extent until they cleared the particula 
district of vegetation, to say nothing of 
many other instances for which there 
is not space here. 

But there are gamekeepers at the 
present moment who still stick to their 
old fashioned ways, considering every 
bird—bar pheasants and partridges— 
“vermin,” and most animals as well. 
Such a man it was who recently had a 
GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER hanging 
from his gibbet, but in this instance one 
feels inclined to blame the employer 
most, for he at least ought to have known 


better and prevented the slaughter of a 


rare, beautiful, and harmless bird. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


A CAR IN UGANDA 


BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


I HAD known for some time that I should 
shortly have to go up to Uganda to 
inspect some land in rather an out-of- 
the-way part, but when I got a letter 
from the Dove, who had been despatched 
from our Nairobi ark to do the searching, 
to the effect that I ought to start at 
once and bring at least a month’s safari 
kit with me, I was more than a little 
put out. I had intended to do the job 
in a fortnight or less, and the prospect 
of a lengthy trip of six weeks or so from 
door to door was, to say the least of it, 
highly inconvenient. 

But when, on my beginning to grouse, 
the ‘‘Leader’’ suggested that as he 
wanted a bit of a holiday we should take 
the car and try and do the trip by 
motor, I own I hardly took him 
seriously. 

It is true that there are one or two 
made motor roads in Uganda on which 
the Government transport cars run, but 
exactly where they were we did not 
know. What we did recognise, however, 
was the improbability that any of them 
would be found in the direction we 
wished. Our destination was a place 
called Masaka, away down in the south 
towards a quite undeveloped part of 
the country, and I at any rate saw 
little chance of a decent road going 
anywhere near it. The Leader, however, 
having once got the idea into his head 
refused to be dashed and insisted on 
getting out maps and examining the 


route. The result was far from re- 
assuring. It is true that there was a 
beautiful broad brown line drawn 
straight from Kampala to Masaka, and 
at first sight this looked encouraging, 
but a reference to the foot of the map 
described this as “‘ Main road” only. 
Now “ Main road in Uganda does not 
mean as much as it sounds, and the 
maps do not hesitate to say “ motor 
road’”’ on the smallest provocation. 
Further investigation, too, showed the 
road as crossing swamps and marshes 
of portentous extent, to all appearance 
without the smallest difficulty; but 
previous experience of African roads 
made me suspicious. 

“What is going to happen to us if 
we stick in one of those ?”’ I suggested, 
mildly, but was promptly crushed with 
“Rubbish; we'll get through some- 
how! You’ve no enterprise !”’ 

Seeing that we were in for it I suggested 
a telegram to the before-mentioned Dove, 
and this was carefully written out and 
sent, but no sooner had it left the office 
than it occurred to me that as there was 
no wire to Masaka, and it would have to 
go by runner from Entebbe, we could 
not possibly get an answer in time, for 
other arrangements made it necessary 
to start on the following Saturday or 
the Leader would not be able to go at all. 

Far from being deterred by this, all 
the Leader remarked was “ Very well 
then, we must chance it!’’ and chance 
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it we did. Our first step was to go up 
to’ the railway and arrange for the 
transport of the car to Kisumu Port, 
and here at once our difficulties began. 

“You can get her to Kisumu all 
right,’”’ remarked the traffic manager. 
“ But how you're going to get her on 
to the Clement Hill’ (the boat that 
crosses the lake) “I’m sure I don't 
know. Of course, you can try it if you 
like. The quay is certain to be covered 
with cargo, and the deck is yards above 
the pier.” 

Having once made up our minds, 
however, we were obviously not going 
to be put off by cold water at the start, 
and in due course we arrived on the pier 
very early, cross, and breakfastless, and 
proceeded to search for the car which 
had come up on a goods train the day 
before. After some time we found the 
truck a long way off outside the station 
and eventually got it down to the quay. 
Then the trouble began. At first we 
were left pretty much to ourselves, but 
as soon as we got her up to the side of 
the ship we seemed to collect all the 
available population, officers, sailors, 
porters, and passengers. Some pushed 
and some pulled, and all gave confident 
and contradictory advice, especially the 
passengers who for the most part con- 
fined themselves to the latter form of 
assistance. Boards, planks, logs, any- 
thing and everything were requisitioned, 
and at length the crucial moment came. 
With an affectation of assurance which 
he obviously did not feel, the Leader took 
his seat, made an abortive start, and 
stopped. 

“Would someone mind standing at 
the top to hold her in case she takes 
charge and goes through the bulwarks 
on the other side ? ” he enquired, sweetly, 
and we promptly captured a lot of 
Kavirondo porters and stationed them 
at the required spot, feeling perhaps that 
in the event of danger they could best 
be spared. 

Then he set her at it again, sailed up 
the improvised bridge, and amid loud 
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cheers stopped exactly at the right spot. 
So far all had gone well; so trying not 
to look more conceited than he could 
help the Leader descended and we all 
went in to breakfast. 

I should explain that the Leader is 
not, to put it mildly, a highly-experienced 
driver, his knowledge being limited to a 
fortnight’s practice in Nairobi. But on 
looking back over the events of the trip 
I can only conclude that he has missed 
his vocation and ought to be winning 
prizes at Brooklands instead of struggling 
to make a fortune in Darkest Africa. 
Intellect never rose more triumphantly 
over Inexperience. 

The voyage was calm, as luck would 
have it, and as we steamed up the Bay 
of Entebbe towards the pier I was 
admiring the view in excellent spirits 
when I felt a touch on my arm and found 
the Leader by my side. 

“Come and look here,” he remarked 
in a tired voice, and leading me to the 
bows he pointed to the pier. 

“What’s the matter?” I enquired, 
not tumbling to it at first. 

“ Blocked,” he replied, laconically ; 
and so it was, or appeared to be. 
Mountains of sacks of cotton rose on 
every hand, and down the narrow path 
between them passed a never-ending 
chain of porters bringing more and more 
and more. It would have taken weeks 
to clear a way through them, and my 
heart sank. Had we come all that 
distance to be defeated at the outset ! 
But as we drew up alongside the path 
looked a trifle wider than it had done 
from the water and there seemed to be 
just an off chance that we might get the 
car down it, though it would be a matter 
of inches. Landing her on the pier was 
in itself no joke, as even at that spot 
there was only just room for her to stand 
lengthwise between the water and the 
cotton; but with the aid of ropes and 
the donkey engine it was managed 
somehow, though when nearing the 
bottom she swung round on the rope and 
lay stern first by way of making the 
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work of extrication trebly difficult. That 
is exactly the kind of thing that does 
happen; there was not the smallest 
reason why she should not have swung 
the right way ; in fact, by all the rules 
she ought to have done so, only that 
Fate was adverse. 

A terribly strenuous hour followed. 
Dozens of porters sweated and heaved 
and shoved her here and there, voices 
screamed “Stop!” —‘“‘ Go on!” — 
“There’s no room !’’—‘‘ She'll just do 
it !’’—and so on all at the same time. 
In spite of everything, inch by inch we 
trundled her backwards till she stood 
triumphantly on Uganda soil, and after 
a breather spun up the hill and into the 
hotel garden. 

Here I must pause to give a short 
description of Entebbe, for it is quite 
one of the most beautiful places in its 
way that I have ever seen. The hotel 


is the old Government House, and is less 
like a hotel than any other I have been 


to. Incidentally I may say that it is 
extremely comfortable, is managed. by a 
very nice English woman, and stands 
quite alone amongst African hotels. 
From the top of the huge flight of steps 
that leads up from the drive, for the 
house is built upon a steep slope, you 
look over wide lawns and a garden 
studded with magnificent trees, across 
the bay towards the open lake. Wooded 
islands and promontories, the little pier 
with the Clement Hill lying alongside, 
and perhaps here and there an Indian 
dhow sailing in from one of the other 
lake ports, make up a view it would be 
hard to beat. The atmosphere and the 
colour of the water remind one of 
Naples Bay, and to my mind it is worth 
the long journey from England to anyone 
who cares for scenery just to sit in the 
verandah in a long chair and gaze at it. 
On either side of the main view are little 
peeps of wood and water, framed in the 
light frond-like branches of the mighty 
trees, while below and adjoining the 
hotel garden are the Government 
Botanical Gardens, full of interesting 
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plants such as rubber, cocoa, coffee, 
and so on. Behind and further up the 
hill lies the town, every house with its 
garden and lawns, even the Government 
Offices, buildings not as a rule remarkable 
for beauty. And the place is not un- 
healthy either, nor is the heat anything 
like what one would expect. I have seen 
it often before, but every time I visit it 
I am struck afresh by the difference 
between Uganda as imagined and the 
actual country as seen. People who go 
to the West Indies in shoals shudder at 
the very name of Uganda, and conjure 
up awful visions of disease and death, 
yet in my opinion there is no comparison 
between the two. 

But to return to our motor trip. In 
the afternoon we went up to the club to 
endeavour to extract information about 
our proposed journey, and the result 
was anything but satisfactory. The 
more people knew about the district the 
less they thought it was possible for us 
to get a car there. The only encourage- 
ment we received was from persons whom 
we afterwards discovered knew nothing 
whatever about it. 

Not a soul actually knew the road, 
which seemed to be scarcely ever used, 
for those who wanted to go to Masaka 
went by another route to the port of 
Bukakata, which was no use to us as 
the boats only called there at irregular 
intervals. There were rumours of a 


‘surveyor who was said to have travelled 


by road several months before, but he 
did not materialise, and for all our efforts 
we could get no definite information. 
When we said we meant to try it in spite 
of everything, people merely smiled as 
who should say “ If they like to go and 
get bogged fifty miles from anywhere 
it’s no affair of ours!” 

But we stuck to our guns and next 
morning early we were up and packing 
the car. Some days previously we had 
had a luminous idea, which was, to take 
two broad planks with us to serve as 
bridges over any specially nasty place, 
and after infinite trouble we had obtained 
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two sections of tree which seemed 
capable of bearing the weight of the car. 
But when it came to fixing them on the 
car we found that their weight put them 
entirely out of court. Like many other 
luminous ideas it proved quite im- 
practicable when it came to the point, 
and we had to take the risk and leave 
them behind. Even as it was we were a 
perilously heavy load. We had added 
a third member to the party, partly for 
the pleasure of his company, also because 
we were influenced I fear by the fact 
that he appeared to know a little about 
motors and might be more than useful 
if anything went wrong. He went during 
the trip by the name of the “‘ Engineer.” 

In spite of a rigid censoring of baggage 
there was a fearful amount. We were 
obliged to take a portion, at any rate, of 
a tent, in case of accidents, and enough 
food to last us for several days. Then 
there were bundles of blankets, for 
Uganda nights are chilly and you can’t 
afford to scamp bedding ; beds, pots and 
pans, kettle, cases of petrol, a spare tyre 
cover, all sorts of odds and ends, and 
last, and most accursed of all, a tin of 
carbide which never had a place to itself 
all through the journey, but balanced 
insecurely on the top of a pile of coats 
and slid down periodically against the 
legs of the unfortunate inside passenger. 

After much expenditure of ingenuity 
and skill we got everything on and even 
managed to achieve space for the said 
inside passenger, though it was a tight 
squeeze. When we had finished, the car 
looked like a gypsy caravan, bundles 
and ironmongery hanging from every 
available knob and corner, and we 
rather trembled at the weight; but we 
had to make the best of it! Soon after 
eight we got under weigh, and with 
many misgivings, which we valiantly 
hid from each other, started on our 
hundred-mile journey. 

The first twenty-four miles to Kam- 
pala, through which we had to pass, was 
easy enough, for there is a good metalled 
road between the two towns, and as we 
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raced along over the deep chocolate soil 
past hill and forest, through little native 
settlements with their waving banana 
shambas, or between serried ranks of 
green whispering elephant grass twelve 
and fifteen feet high, our spirits rose in 
the brisk morning air and the difficulties 
ahead of us shrank and faded. In little 
more than an hour we were climbing up 
the steep hills of Kampala, where we had 
to pick up a Muganda guide, without 
whom we could not hope to find our way 
amid the labyrinth of half-made roads 
that intersect Uganda in every direction. 

In more than a little doubt as to where 
we could put him we eventually squeezed 
him in somehow among the oilcans and 
pump in the front, with his legs dangling 
out over the step, and after receiving 
the somewhat ironical good wishes of 
some Kampala friends who had collected 
to see us off, we started on our way once 
more, the richer by several bottles of 
beer and a few bananas which we 
thought it well to add to our stock of 
provisions. 

The road into Kampala may be good, 
but the road out of it is not; and as 
we bumped about over the rickety 
bridges that span its wide and un- 
attractive swamps we got a _ small 
foretaste of what we might expect. 
But we were quite four miles out before 
our first disaster occurred. We were 
on a quite decent stretch of road and 
feeling encouraged once more when an 
ominous report behind told the sad tale 
of a puncture. Examination showed it 
to be beyond all hope of repair, and it 
was in the sad tone of one who has seen 
the bank break which holds all his 
worldly wealth that the Leader remarked: 

“There is only one spare tube—I 
couldn’t get any more—and if another 
goes we’re done!” 

Really the situation seemed pretty 
hopeless, and when the jack proved too 
weak to lift the heavy car we came 
nearer giving up than at any time of the 
journey. In fact I got as far as writing 
half a note to Kampala to ask for help, 
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when the thought of the jeers with 
which we should be received stiffened 
us and we determined to go through 
with it. The ingenuity of the Engineer 
overcame the jack difficulty, and the 
masterly manner in which he grappled 
with the tyre put new heart into us, so 
that when all was ready we dashed off 
once more into the Unknown “ with 
courage high and hearts aglow,’ as 
Hilaire Belloc sings. 

At first the day was fine, and this 
meant a great deal to us, as wet and 
sticky roads must increase our troubles 
tenfold ; but all too soon, as is the way 
in this country, black clouds began to 
pile up all round and we knew we were 
in for it. Fate was kind in so far as it 
allowed us just to miss the actual rain, 
though the thunder rattled and roared 
in the hills all round. It was not long 
before we reached a part where the rain 
had only just left off falling. Then the 
skidding began, and on nearly every 
hill we had to get out and shove behind 
to get her up at all. And Uganda is all 
hill. When you are not going up you 
are going down, and the only thing we 
had to be thankful for was that there 
were no marshes in this bit of the 
country. Somehow or another we 
struggled on slowly, gradually eating 
up the miles till we had put about thirty 
between us and Kampala. But it was 
then close on four o'clock, and we 
realised that we could hope to do no 
more than reach the half-way Mission 
Station that night if our pace did not 
improve. For even on the level the 
road was so uneven that anything like 
speed was out of the question. Presently 
it turned out that even the Mission was 
likely to be hard of achievement, for 
soon after four we saw ahead of us an 
alarming-looking mudhole in the bottom 
of a dip, and though we cut down 
elephant grass, strewed it in path and 
rushed it in the most skilful manner, it 
was all in vain. The mud was yellow 
clay, wet and sticky, and held the car 
firmly in spite of all we could do. Shove 
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as we would the back wheels merely 
skidded faster than ever, digging a 
gradually deepening bed for themselves, 
and it seemed as if we were likely to 
remain there for the night, if not longer. 
But just as things were at their worst 
the Leader had a brilliant idea, and 
seizing his mackintosh arranged it 
beneath one of the tyres. Not to be 


‘outdone, the Engineer raked out a 


folding bed and put that under the 
other. The Leader took his seat once 
more and amid the crackling of the 
framework of the bed the car scrambled 
out like a hippopotamus in a fit and 
sailing up the opposite slope came to 
rest triumphantly on the top of the hill. 

Surely, we thought, our troubles are 
over for the day! But far from it. 
A few miles further on we met some 
natives, and on our asking news of the 
condition of the road they informed us 
that close ahead there was a river on 
which the bridges were down and over 
which an Indian cart had had to be 
carried only that morning. 

This seemed the end of all things ; 
but we had gone so far now that we were 
reckless and went on to see what worse 
difficulties Fate had in store for us. 

Rivers in Uganda, I should explain, 
are not the least like rivers anywhere 
else. They run through wide marshes 
of papyrus which wind in and out among 
the hills, spreading out into shallow 
swamps, which are crossed by native- 
made causeways with little bridges of 
logs and earth here and there, wherever 
it is necessary to let the water through. 
On either side of the causeway rises a 
bright green wall of papyrus, and 
between the papyrus and the road runs 
a canal a few feet wide full of deep 
mauve water lilies, while dotted along 
the road are specimens of a curious 
leafless tree with a blazing scarlet flower 
something like the old-fashioned red-hot 
poker. These places have a characteristic 
and unusual beauty quite their own. 

When we arrived at the river of which 
we had heard such dire reports I own it 
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looked pretty hopeless. The whole 
causeway was more or less broken up, 
the bridges were full of large holes, and 
there were stretches of almost liquid 
mud covered only by rows of stout logs, 
which had been thrown down by the 
natives apparently with a view to having 
something handy to mend the places 
with if they should happen to feel 
inclined that way later. But with 
infinite care we got over without 
accident. Each weak spot had to be 
exhaustively examined and then the 
Engineer stood in front and shouted 
directions how to avoid the worst holes, 
while the Leader, with a frozen smile 
and tight-locked lips, steered his erratic 
and nervous course. I think the logs 
were the worst. The car bumped and 
tossed over them like a ship in a rough 
sea, and I marvel that any human-made 
springs could stand the strain. The 
Leader was all but shot bodily out of 
the car again and again, and by the 
time he reached the other side he hardly 
knew whether he was on his head or his 
heels. However, that was the end of 
our troubles for the day, and soon 
afterwards we drew up at the White 
Fathers Mission, which was _ perched 
right on the top of a hill in a magnificent 
and gorgeous situation, as, indeed, are 
most of the Uganda Missions. The good 
Fathers were almost too astonished at 
our arrival to speak, but soon recovered 
themselves. Their instincts of hospitality 
are always equal to any emergency, as I 
have proved many a time, and the dinner 
they gave us, backed by some really 
good French red wine and topped up 
by a bottle of special Alicante, was the 
one thing we needed after our eventful 
day. 

In the morning we had a look round, 
inspected their church—a wonderful 
specimen of native building and big 
enough for a cathedral, with massive 
pillars twelve feet round of local brick— 
tapped their rubber trees and admired 
their rabbitry. Incidentally I had to 
rub up my French, as only one of the 
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Fathers knew any English. I am glad 
to have this opportunity of saying a 
word for the unbounded kindness and 
generosity of these R.C. Missions, which 
I have rarely if ever seen equalled. My 
first experience of it was as a child of 
seven when travelling with my people 
in what is now Rhodesia, and ever since, 
in many countries, I have never failed 
to meet with the same kindly feeling 
and open-handed generosity to the 
stranger of an alien Church. 

By eight o'clock we were off once 
more, and got on fairly well till, some 
twenty miles on, we reached a little 
native settlement where we were in- 
formed that close in front of us a bridge 
had fallen away altogether. With 
sinking hearts we hurried on to the fatal 
spot and there, sure enough, was a 
gaping hole in the road which seemed 
utterly impassable. But it only needed 
this to bring out the incomparable 
qualities of our Engineer. With a few 
logs found by the roadside, sticks, 
branches, and several yards of stout 
string, that unequalled genius con- 
structed a bridge which served its 
purpose, though the Leader admitted 
frankly after he had reached the other 
side that fear had gripped him most 
unpleasantly by the throat as he felt it 
sinking beneath him whilst he sped 
across. This bridge proved the beginning 
of a causeway several miles long across 
a marsh, and how we ever got to the 
other end goodness only knows. In 
many places it was barely wide enough 
to take the car, with a drop of twelve 
or fifteen feet on either side, and for 
spells of fifty yards or more the surface 
was thick black mud through which she 
skidded and toiled while we shoved 
behind and set our inefficient strength 
to keep her from skidding over the edge. 
It was all very well for the rest of us. 
but, as the Leader said later, he had to 
sit inside all the time, and if she did go 
over he would have gone too and been 
buried in yards of black mud beneath 
an overturned car. At the time it 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A CAR IN UGANDA 


seemed to us that he had the best of it, 
for though the climate of Uganda is 
pleasant enough if taken quietly, it is 
not suitable to violent exercise in the 
middle of the day, and I think that by 
the time we had finished with that 
marsh we must have lost a stone each 
in weight at the lowest computation. 
But once through the marsh the worst 
of our troubles were over, and though 
we skidded up every hill the sun was 
still shining when we ran up Masaka’s 
slopes, to the tootling of the horn and 
the admiration of the populace, with 
the satisfaction of having achieved the 
apparently impossible. 

One of the oddest things about the 
journey was the utterly casual way in 
which the natives regarded us. The 
vast majority of them could never have 
seen such a thing as a car before, yet 
they took it as if it were quite an every- 
day affair. Even the tiny children 


playing in the road would merely walk 
casually to one side and stare at it as it 


passed, turning now and again to one 
another with a word and a laugh as much 
as to say: 

“Tut, tut, what a funny thing! 
How odd these white men are!’”’ Then 
they would run after us and try and 
catch us up. Most other natives would 
have fled for miles before such a terri- 
fying apparition, and the children would 
all have had convulsions. But the 
Baganda are a strange people. 

From Masaka we scoured the country 
round, doing the work we had come to 
do, and two days later started on our 
homeward way. 

We were anxious to get back in one 
day if possible, and as we had told the 
natives as we passed to mend all the 
bridges before our return, we thought 
it was just possible, in spite of the fact 
that the unevenness of the road precluded 
anything in the nature of pace. So by 
six We were on our way once more, and 
all through the day we pounded steadily 
up and down the hills. We could afford 
no stops for meals, and as the Leader 
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would not relinquish his wheel for a 
moment, I had to feed him by cutting 
scraps off a cold underdone shoulder of 
mutton with a pocket knife and laying 
them on his knee. Why he should have 
chosen this unattractive form of sus- 
tenance I can’t conceive, but he rejected 
potted meat and other luxuries and 
clove to his mutton, declaring that it 
was the one thing he could fancy. The 
prolonged strain showed itself in a 
certain amount of fractiousness over a 
small matter connected with a tin of 
preserved fruit, otherwise the harmony 
was undisturbed even when we dis- 
covered that the flaps of the hood had 
fallen out on the way; and at length, 
three minutes under the twelve hours, 
our faithful Mitchell drew up once more 
before the Victoria Hotel and we finished 
our enterprising journey in a blaze of 
glory. 

Not content, however, with this, the 
Leader insisted on proceeding to Jinga, 
by the Ripon Falls, to join the boat 
there, this time by a comparatively good 
road. The only difficulty was the 
crossing of the Nile. This was managed 
with the assistance of the Mabira Forest 
Company’s ferry steamer, though the 
steamer was not very much bigger than 
the car, and in due course, with only a 
few minor adventures, we arrived back 
in Nairobi without a single breakage 
from start to finish save that one burst 
tube, and with only a few scratches to 
show all the car had gone through. 

I wonder what the ordinary English 
chauffeur would say if asked to take a 
car on such a trip! I also wonder how 
many cars would have survived the 
experience. 

I have forgotten to say by the way 
that when we got to Masaka we found 
we had run out of oil, and for some time 
thought we were done until a friendly 
Indian produced several bottles of castor 
oil with which we did our lubricating 
till we reached civilization once more. 
I never thought I should live to greet 
the advent of castor oil with rapture. 
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F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C., BRITISH AMATEUR JAVELIN THROWING CHAMPION, IgI I 
First position: which is also the actual position from which the throw is made at conclusion of run 


JAVELIN AND DISCUS THROWING 


BY F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C. 
Hon. Sec. Amateur Field Events Association and British Amateur Javelin Throwing Champion, 1911 


In these days when one picks up a paper 
and sees javelin and discus throwing 
spoken of as modern sports, one begins 
to wonder if Homer is ever read or the 
history of the ancient world studied 
at all. Much has been said and written 
lately about training and preparation 
for the Olympic Games, critics point 
to America as the land of strenuous 
endeavour, and yet how mild and lenient 
is even the American course of prepara- 
tion in comparison with the Spartan 
training in vogue at the time of the 
ancient Olympic gatherings ! 

About 572 B.C. it was at Elis in the 
gymnasium that the ancient Grecians, 
eager to try their prowess in the Stadium, 
were tested and made to prove their 
fitness to compete at Olympia. This 
training usually lasted ten months, in 


some cases even a year, and to have 
passed through it was considered the 
most excellent preparation possible. In 
those days, too, a multitude of persons 
acting in official capacities, was not 
admitted to the arena. The Elean officals, 
who had had charge of the preparation 
of the competitors, not only adjudged 
the prizes at Olympia but also decided 
who should be allowed to compete. 

These same Elean officials, who 
assumed the title of Hellenodicae, 
greatly enlarged the programme. which 
previously had been of a purely Spartan 
nature, testing the vitality only in 
warlike exercises. 

About 572 B.C., to the foot race—in 
the Stadium—in which the course was 
traversed once, were added the diavlos 
or double course; the long foot race 
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Second position: The actual run forward with Javelin held almost level with the eyes 


THE ACTUAL THROW, SHOWING FINAL POSITION WITH JAVELIN IN FLIGHT 
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(dolichos) ; in the pancratum were com- 
bined boxing and wrestling; and the 
pentathlon was made up of leaping, quoit 
(discus ?) throwing, javelin throwing, 


also in the first Olympian games of which 
there is any record, held 776 B.C. 

The Olympic Games were revived at 
Athens in 1896, largely through the 
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4. POSITION OF BODY AND ARM AFTER JAVELIN HAS BEEN THROWN 


Note left leg swung round to retain balance and position of right hand and fingers from giving final flickhyand spin to 
Javelin in order to make it fly flat with tendency to rise towards finish of flight, like a well-driven golf ball 


running and wrestling. So we see that 
these two sports, javelin and discus 
throwing, were included in the Olympic 
games as far back as 572 B.C. as probably 


5. METHOD OF HOLDING JAVELIN PREPARATORY TO THROWING 


efforts of Baron Pierre de Courberten, 
and throwing the discus has figured in 
the programme of each modern Olympiad 
since. Not so the javelin, which was 
first introduced at the 
Olympic Games of London, 
1908, although this fascina- 
ting sport has been practised 
on the Continent for many 
years; indeed Eric Lemming 
the Swedish champion, now 
thirty-two years of age, 
started competing at the 
early age of sixteen. Both 
discus and javelin throwing 
are now firmly established 
as events in the Olympic 
programmes, and are found 
at nearly all the Continental 
championship meetings as 
well as in America, where, 


JAVELIN AND DISCUS THROWING 


indeed, they are exceedingly 
popular, and the competitors have 
many and excellent opportunities 
of practising and competing in 
these forms of sport. 

The javelin is a spear of wood 
with a sharp iron point 1.6 lb. in 
weight and 8.5ft. in length. 
About the centre of gravity is a 
grip formed by binding 6.3 in. 
broad by which the javelin must 
be held; the shaft must not be 
notched nor may any thong be 
held to assist the athlete in 
making his throw. The throwing 
takes place from behind a scratch 
line consisting of a wooden 
bar of at least 3.9in. width and 
about 1.18in. thickness. The thrower 
may take as long a run as he pleases. 
For a throw to count the point of the 
javelin must strike the ground before 
any part of the shaft; but in this the 
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6. HAND AFTER THROWING JAVELIN 


Note how fingers are bent from final spin, like a bowler’s hand after 


delivering a break ba 


veriest amateur will find no difficulty 
after the first three or four days’ practice. 

One thing the beginner should note 
and remember carefully, namely, that 
the throw is measured from the point 
at which the javelin first strikes the 


I. W. E. B. HENDERSON, 0.U.A.C. AND L.A.C., ENGLISH CHAMPION, IQII AND IQI2 


Undoubtedly the finest exponent of Discus throwing this country has yet produced 
Picture shows beginning of throw, rst position 


NO. CCXI. VOL, xXxxvi.—February, 1913 
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ground perpendicularly to the scratch 
line or scratch line produced. The effect 
of this is of course that the novice must 
learn to throw absolutely straight, and 
not allow the javelin to break away from 
his hand either to left or right. 

That the javelin is an ancient weapon 
one sees from the Biblical description of 
Saul’s attack upon David. The Britons 
prior to the Norman conquest all carried 
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A little while ago I was being inter- 
viewed, and pointing to a mark some 
100 feet away I said to the Press man, 
“TI wonder if you can overthrow that 
stone? He took my javelin—with a 


superior smile—ran a short distance, 
flung back his arm to throw and—hit 
himself on the back of the head. At his 
next attempt the javelin went, perhaps, 
That interviewer was a very 


35 feet. 


2. A. E. FLAXMAN, L.A.C. AND S.L.H., RUNNER-UP IN CHAMPIONSHIP, IQII AND IQI2 
Beginning the swing before starting to turn 


spears. The freeman’s six-foot spear of 
ash was never far from his hand, and 
its head is invariably discovered buried 
by his bones. At that period the casting 
javelin was far more common than the 
bow, but dropped into disuse rapidly 
after the coming of the Normans. 
At the present day I believe the only 
Englishmen who march on foot and bear 
the ancient weapon are the High Sheriff’s 
party of “ Javelin Men.” 


surprised man, and treated me with 
quite an embarrassing amount of respect 
for the rest of our interview. 

To be a first-class javelin thrower one 
should be fairly tall, if anything over 11 
stone in weight, and quick as lightning 
on the feet. In training, special attention 
should be paid to developing the muscles 
of the back, arms, thighs, and abdomen} 
The javelin throwing will of itself develop 
the chest. Particular attention should 
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JAVELIN AND DISCUS THROWING 


also be paid to the feet, everything 
possible being done to increase the arch 
of the instep, and for this purpose such 
exercises as (1) rising on the toes, (2) 
sitting in a chair holding first one leg 
and then the other out perfectly straight 
and working the foot round in circles 
from the ankle outwards, will be found 
particularly beneficial. 

As to the actual throwing. Before 
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8 feet from the scratch line a sudden stop 
is made, the right arm flies back to its full 
extent, the competitor sinks again to the 
first position, and the javelin is hurled 
with all the force of the body, the arm 
giving the final flick and the fingers 
spinning the weapon almost as if bowling 
a break ball. The impetus of the throw 
will carry one forward to the scratch 
line, which must not on any account be 


3. END OF FIRST TURN AND BEGINNING OF THROW 


taking the run (of about fifteen or twenty 
yards) the body should be allowed to 
sink backwards several times in the 
attitude shown as the first position, to 
tauten up the muscles ; then follows the 
swift run forward with the javelin held 
almost level with the eyes and parallel 
to the ground, care being taken to keep 
the elbow and the point of the javelin 
directed absolutely in the line in which 
the throw is to be made. Then comes 
the crucial moment. When one is about 


crossed until the point of the javelin has 
struck the ground, or the throw will be 
void. 

No one who has not experienced the 
joy of this most graceful sport can 
possibly realise the wonderful thrill of 
the quick rush forward, the sudden stop, 
the tremendous force as the javelin is 
hurled, and the final effort necessitated 
in staying poised on the scratch line 
until the weapon has buried its head in 
the ground, perhaps 130 feet away. 
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One peculiar thing which I have 
noticed time and again with first-class 
throwers is that the javelin almost 
immediately upon leaving the hand will 
fly almost flat until about 40 feet from 
the actual point of impact, when it rises 
on a higher trajectory until it begins to 
turn with the head downwards before it 
strikes the ground. 
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specimens of the ancient discus have 
been discovered, and judging from these 
it was between 8 and Qin. in diameter 
and weighed between 4 and 5lb. There 
is one in the British Museum made of 
bronze weighing nearly 9lb., but this, 
I think, must have been some sort of 
trophy. At times a kind of quoit was 
used in preference to what we may 


DELIVERY OF DISCUS, WHICH HAS JUST LEFT THE HAND. 


The discus. The original discus as used 
by the Greeks in the ancient games at 
Olympia was a circular plate of stone. 
Later an improved form made of metal 
was adopted; to-day we have a very 
perfect implement composed mainly of 
wood, with a brass plate in the centre 
at either side and bound about the edge 
with metal. The standard discus is 
4.4lb. in weight, 8.7in. in diameter ; 
thickness in the middle 1.77in. and 
0.86 in. at the edge. From time to time 


FINISH OF THROW. 


describe as the authentic discus, thongs 
being passed through a hole in the centre 
to assist the athlete in making his throw. 
The sport is mentioned repeatedly by 
Homer, and the use and method of 
throwing is very fully described by 
Statius in Thebaes. 

In modern Olympic Games the discus 
is thrown from a circle 8ft. 2 ins. in 
diameter, and all throws to be valid 
must fall within a 90° sector marked on 
the ground. 
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JAVELIN AND DISCUS THROWING 


The actual circle is as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. 
BACK OF CIRCLE . 


OF THROW 


The throw is measured from the point 
at which the discus first strikes the 
ground to the centre of the circle, after 
which the half of the diameter of the 
circle is deducted. The competitor must, 
of course, remain within the circle until 
the discus has touched the ground. 

Preparatory to throwing the com- 
petitor takes up his position at the back 
half of the circle facing in the direction 
in which the throw is to be made, the 
left foot advanced, knees slightly bent, 
body bending a little forward, the discus 
resting on the palm of the right hand. 
The right arm is then swung several 
times across the body faster each time, 
the discus being gradually turned over 
until the back of the hand is uppermost— 
the discus is, of course, only maintained 
in this position by centrifugal force. 
When sufficient momentum has_ been 
obtained the thrower waltzes across the 
circle, with the arms outstretched, 
making one turn as shown in _ the 
accompanying diagrammatical sketch. 
The throw is made from the extreme 
edge of the circle within the 90° sector. 
Perfect smoothness of action throughout 
all the movements is absolutely essential. 

Discus and hammer throwing are un- 
doubtedly the two most difficult athletic 
arts to acquire—I except hurdling, as I 


5. THE METHOD OF HOLDING THE DISCUS, 
WHICH DURING THE SWING AND THROW IS 
ONLY SUPPORTED BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 


maintain that hurdlers are born, whereas 
discus and hammer throwers can be 
made. Strength, quickness, and skill 
are all necessary to the discus thrower, 
who must also have an unlimited supply 
of patience to enable him to acquire any 
degree of proficiency. 

A very good exercise for building 
up those body muscles used in discus 
throwing is to stand with the legs a 
little apart, keep the body erect, clench 
the fists with the arms half-bent, one 
behind the back and the other across 
the lower part of the chest, and continue 
reversing the arms about twenty times, 
taking care at the end of each reverse 


6. THE RIGHT HAND IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
DISCUS HAS LEFT IT 


Note position of fingers, which have given Discus a spin. 
from left to right to make it ‘‘scale”’ 
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to force the arms across the chest as far 
as possible, to give a final squeeze to 
the pectoral muscles. In a very short 
time a marked improvement will be seen 
in the muscles of the chest, back, and 
abdomen. 

The two most important points in 
discus throwing are to make the missile 
“‘scale’’ and also to get resistance, or in 
other words something to pull at ; and 
this will only be acquired by a good deal 
of swinging practice. Practice on 
throwing should be done from a stand 
only at first, as it is then found to be 
easier to make the discus scale properly. 
After this the thrower may begin to 
cross the circle with one turn, all the 
while pulling against the discus to get 
resistance. 


Diagrams showing positions of 


Qe 


Position 1. 


Position 2. 


Note: In pictures Nos. 2 and 


picture No. 4 of finish, the throw has been made from right to left. 


shown dotted it is in the air. 


In No. 3 owing to the impossibility of keeping the discus in the hand in the 
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Up to the present only one turn has 
been found possible, and I do not think 
more than one will ever be used, the 
maximum amount of speed required 
being easily attained in one turn with 
so light an implement. 

Many beginners at the two sports 
dealt with in this article are under the 
impression that the main part of the 
effort should be made by the throwing 
arm; in this they are entirely wrong. 
In javelin throwing the throw is made 
with the whole body, the arm only 
giving the final polish to the stroke; so 
in discus throwing, the athlete should 
rely on the rapid turn of the body 
leaving the throwing arm to give a 
sweep at the end, which sends the discus 
scaling on its flight. 


feet when throwing the discus. 


Position 5. 


Hos +, 


the thrower is taken crossing circle from left to right; in 


When the foot is 


position while posing which it retains by centrifugal force when the thrower is 


turning, Mr. Webster is seen in the background supporting the discus from below. 
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WINTER SPORT IN NORWAY 


REST HUT, GUDBRANDSDAL VALLEY 


ON THE HARDANGER GLACIER 
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SKI-RUNNERS RACE CROSS-COUNTRY 


PULK DRIVING WITH REINDEER ‘ 
FAV) JRICTZ SPORT AT RESORTS ON THE CHRISTIANIA TO BERGEN RAILWAY 
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THE SWING AFTER JUMPING 


The Photographs are by Wilse, Christiania 
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A SPLENDID SNOW-FIELD 
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JORROCKS 


BY M. I. 


“ THE biggest fox whatever was seen!” 
So he was named at once by my husband 
when we first saw him, and the name 
suited so well that ‘“ Jorrocks”’ he re- 
mained. He must have weighed about 
four ounces when he arrived, for sale, 
in the arms of a native, and we all fell 
in love with him at once. Never was 
seen such a quaint little person. His 
head a triangle with two little round 
ears and a shiny black nose at the 
points. A pair of small but lively eyes, 


not long opened to the world but appar- 
ently capable of taking in everything, 
and a sweet little red tongue made a 
charming picture of a fox in miniature. 
His body, of a nondescript sort of pepper 
and salt fur, was sausage-like in shape : 


and his tail, later to develop into a 
beautiful brush, just a little stump. He 
was too young to be afraid, but evidently 
yearned to be cuddled up warmly by 
anybody, and to be fed. 

Two natives had brought him, accepted 
my bid of ten annas, salaamed and 
disappeared, though as a rule there is 
nothing the native of India loves like 
driving a bargain and taking plenty of 
time about it. In fact, he would almost 
rather lose a small profit than miss the 
chaffering over it. 

I presented the little fellow to my 
niece who, with her mother, was staying 
with us for the cold weather, the Luck- 
now season, and he was pronounced 
“ Perfectly sweet !’’ “‘ adorable!”’ etc., 
etc. Incense to his vanity, however, did 
not appeal to him just then; what he 
wanted was food and warmth. 

Then came the question how to feed 
him? He had no idea of lapping, and 
the sponge in a saucer of milk, which had 
been so successful with “‘ Grannie,’’ my 
pet wolf of whom I lately wrote you the 
account, had no meaning to him. His 
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mouth was too tiny for a spoon, and we 
were almost in despair when my sister 
thought of the right thing—a fountain - 
pen filler, by means of which she fed him, 
drop by drop, almost every hour for the 
first day—and night ! 

The ayah entered into our anxiety to 
keep the tiny thing alive and made him 
a bed in a waste paper basket. With a 
small Italian silk rug on a mattress of 
paper she formed a sort of pocket into 
which the sleepy and well-satisfied Jockie 
was put. He was then. covered com- 
pletely and the rug was tied firmly 
over the top of the basket, like the 
covering of a jampot. One wondered 
how the tiny creature could breathe 
but, after several peeps, he seemed so 
comfortable and happy that we had no 
sctuple about leaving him for two or 
three hours. 

At night it was quite another thing. 
The nights at Lucknow are cold, and 
little Jock missed his warm furry mother. 
The peevish, fretful little cries went to 
my sister’s heart, so at last she took the 
poor little dear bodily into her bed. 
“The delicious little snippet of fur 
nuzzled contentedly up to me, pressed 
close with both hands, and was com 
forted to sleep again many times in the 
night by delectable drops of sweet milk 
from the fountain pen filler,” she said. 

In a very short time he took to lapping 
up the warm milk of his own accord, and 
then all he asked was to have his meals 
punctually and in abundance. Then and 
all his life hot milk was a supreme delight, 
the older he grew the hotter he liked it. 
We always had coffee as well as tea in 
the afternoons, and Jorrocks used to 
turn up without fail for his saucerful. 
He would fly round and round it in great 
glee, taking a sniff or dipping the very 
tip of his tongue in from time to tire 


JORROCKS 


until he found it cool enough to drink, 
and that was still very hot indeed. He 
soon began to grow fast, but at first he 
could stand, all four feet, easily on the 
palm of my sister’s hand, a very small 
one! When we had had him a few weeks 


my niece used to make his toilet of an 
afternoon, brush him well, tie a blue 
ribbon round his neck, scent him deli- 
cately with “wood violet,’ as appro- 
priate to a fox, put him in her bicycle 
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rooms, and then he sent up a most 
extraordinary shriek of distress which 
sounded like ‘‘ Hey karee karee! Hey 
karee !!’’ on a shrill and piercing note, 
and he would keep it up until some 
kindly person found and comforted him. 

I have often seen wild foxes on my 
rides in and about Dilkusha, large and 
small; as a rule they were very self- 
possessed little people, peeping at one 
over a bank or sandhill, scuttling away 


JORROCKS THREE WEEKS OLD 


basket and take him over to the Mahomed 
Bagh, the general evening meeting place. 
As long as he was left in the basket he 
would lie curled up and allow himself to 
be admired. 

As he outgrew the waste paper basket 
he had the freedom of the house, day and 
night, and proved remarkably clean and 
dainty, licking his fur like a cat. Some- 
times he would lose his way in the big 


and then coming some yards further on 
for another peep. As we were always 
on horseback on these occasions I do not 
think they realised the presence of 
human beings unless one spoke loudly, 
when “ the fear of you and the dread of 
you ’’—of man, the hunter—took imme- 
diate effect and they seemed to vanish 
before our very eyes. But always 
silently, never a one gave that peculiar 
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cry. It must have meant intense fear 
or wild excitement; after he was full 
grown he very seldom gave vent to it, 
and when he did I knew there was 
something very much the matter and 
rushed to the rescue. 

One night when he was a few months 
old he was missing at dinner time. It so 
happened that a man was coming to dine 
whom we had never met before, and he 
must have carried away a curious im- 
pression of the ladies of the family, very 
distraites, almost nervous, and evidently 
all listening for some expected sound. 
After dinner one or other of them was 
always stealing away, and lamentable or 
coaxing voices might have been heard 
from bedrooms, verandah, and compound 
in various tones: ‘‘ Jockie ! Jockie-pet ” 
Jorrocks ! Lit-tle Jocks!” etc., 
etc. 

At last the guest took his departure, 
and all hands turned to to hunt for the 
lost one—but the hunt was unavailing ! 
There were almost tears at the idea of 
such a tiny and defenceless thing straying 
in the cold moonlight and being pounced 
upon by owl or rat. No hope of ever 
finding him again! Near midnight we 
gave up in despair and went sorrowfully 
to bed. All lights out and deep silence 
for about ten minutes—then a piercing 
yell: “‘ Hey karee karee! Hey karee 
karee ! Hey karee karee !!’’ from behind 
a box in my bedroom ! 

A fervent “ There he is! Oh, Jockic 
darling !’’ at the door showed that his 
mistress had recognised the first note of 
his voice. Lights soon disclosed the little 
imp. He had managed to gorge himself 
on some, probably stolen, food, and had 
curled up in a cosy corner to sleep it off 
far from the lights and noise of the 
dining and drawing rooms. Great was 
the joy of the household, not the least 
being that of the long-suffering Colonel 
who remarked, with a relieved grunt, 
that now he supposed he would be 
allowed to go to sleep in peace ! 

Jorrocks soon settled down into his 
place in the household, romped with the 
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dogs, teased ‘‘ Buddhie,” the stately old 
Persian cat, and made immense friends 
with the wolf ‘‘ Grannie.” He stole im- 
partially from all their dishes at meal- 
times, but most from Buddhie’s—first, I 
suppose because it was daintier than the 
rest, but also, I am sure, for the fun of 
provoking her to wrath. 

His procedure was very curious. He 
would dance round her in little sideways 
leaps as light as a feather, barely touching 
the ground and in ever-lessening circles, 
then he would suddenly rush in, back- 
wards, waving his bushy brush in poor 
Buddhie’s face, and when she drew back 
in disgust, wheeling smartly round 
seizing the choicest morsel and rushing 
off to hide it under a bush for future 
consumption. By this time someone 
would interfere to protect Buddhie, and 
he would dance off happily to try his 
tricks on some of the other animals. I 
imagine he had evolved the backward 
attack after sad experience of her claws 
on his head ! 

Another very successful joke was 
whisking round her saucer of milk, not 
drinking it, but literally covering it up 
with his beautiful. bushy brush, while 
she stood apart and abused him in most 
expressive cat language, but was much 
too dignified to come to an open tussle 
with him. 

He had hot milk at breakfast and 
afternoon tea, and his regular dish of 
dog’s food at night, chupati (unleavened 
thin cakes of coarse flour) broken up in 
broth, with occasional treasure trove in 
the shape of lumps of boiled meat. When 
we came in from our afternoon’s amuse- 
ment or drive there were always ten 
minutes at least devoted to seeing the 
dogs, etc., fed before going to dress for 
dinner—two spaniels, two terriers, and 
Grannie were tied up out of reach of 
each other’s dishes so that no time should 
be wasted on quarrelling. The cats, the 
fox, and the mongoose were free, and 
only Jorrocks ever dreamt of stealing. 
His delight was to fly round from dish 
to dish pouncing on the best morsels and 
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carrying them away. If the dog boy had 
not been on guard and brought them 
back a good deal would have been food 
for rats, for Jockie could not possibly 
have eaten even half the amount he 
stole. The pleasure to him was the 
stealing rather than the eating. 

But the purest joy of all was to way- 
lay Buddhie or Béte Noire” (a 
black cat) when they were bringing in a 
prey—mouse, rat, or squirrel, it was all 
one to Jockie. He would bounce out 
suddenly from behind a door shrieking 
his war cry and brandishing his brush in 
their faces. The cats could never get 
accustomed to it and invariably dropped 
the poor victim which was snapped up 
triumphantly from under their noses— 
“and the fox was off to his den, oh!”’ 

_ When his owners went up to Naini Tal 

for the hot weather they left Jorrocks 
behind under my care. His memory was 
short, and after hunting round their 
bedrooms for a day or two, he accepted 
the inevitable and was quite happy 
without them. 

In Dilkusha in the hot weather houses 
are shut up about seven in the morning, 
windows tightly closed, and no doors 
opened, more than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the servants to do their work, 
until about 7 p.m. Although one can go 
out by six o’clock the air does not get 
at all fresh until quite late in the evening. 
The cats and Jorrocks, however, could 
go in and out through a disused and 
distant bathroom, which had the usual 
hole in the wall to let the water run out, 
about eight inches square. 

I was awakened one morning by ter- 
rific screams of “ Hey karee karee,”’ and 
found Jorrocks stuck in this hole. He 
had purloined a poor dead squirrel from 
one of the cats, and was rushing out as 
usual to hide it, but the thing was stiff 
and stuck when halfway through. Jockic 
made sure something uncanny was chas- 
ing him and got in a terrible fright when 
I pulled him out by the brush. His 
nerves took some time to settle down. 

He was the liveliest creature I have 


ever seen. All day when man and beast 


were resting in the intense heat he was. 


ready for anything. He used to stir up 
“ Rajah,” the Airedale puppy, to a game 
of “ catch-as-catch-can ”’ in the big cool 
drawing-room. It was capital fun and 


kept his muscles in fine condition. Over 


the sofa, under the piano, round the 
screens, in and out among chairs and 
footstools he would lead Rajah a merry 
chase, and, when the terrier thought he 
had got him in the open he would sud- 
denly bolt back, under the dog, leaving 
him looking silly with his mouth open. 
That was always the end of the romp. 
Rajah would plump off sulkily, hot and 
tired, and fling himself down to sleep, 
not to be roused again even by having 
his ears nibbled by his lively little friend. 
Nobody else would play at that time of 
day. ‘“‘ Doc,” the Irish terrier, sour and 
jealous-tempered, would greet him with 
a snarl, and he was a tiny bit in awe of 
the spaniels. Also they were not in the 
house in the hot weather, but in a cool 
loose box in the stables, next door to 
Grannie. 

After sunset and exercise they were all 
picketed out for the night for coolness : 
chargers, ponies, spaniels and wolf in a 
row, the latter on the lawn close to my 
bedroom window. I always felt very 
safe with her there during my husband’s. 
frequent absences on inspection. Though 
much quieter than any of the dogs, she 
was awe-inspiring to the native. The 
very word Wolf——! There is a good 
deal in a name after all! 

In the hot weather we generally dined 
on the lawn, the house being between us. 
and the road so that there was no dust 
to trouble us. Lucknow, or rather Dil- 
kusha, the cantonments of Lucknow, was. 
then celebrated for its beautiful lawns, 
and roses, petunias, sweet peas, and other 
deliciously scented flowers grew luxuri- 
antly, if one had a good mahlie, and gave 
out their scent more particularly in the 
cool of the evening. So after dinner we 
often found people were quite content to 
sit in comfortable low chairs and be 
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lazily amused by the antics of the various 
pets. Jockie was always to the front, 
the very incarnation of gracefulness, 
agility, and jote de vivre. No weather 
ever depressed his spirits. He had great 
shikar after the grasshoppers and large 
white moths, bounding in the air to seize 
them and crunching them up without 
pity. He would sometimes catch little 
mice too, pouncing with fore-paws and 
nose all close together; anything once 
caught was done for at once—there was 
no playing with it. It was very pretty 
to watch him in the dim light. He would 
never sit on one’s lap and, as he grew 
older, cared very little about being 
stroked or petted, though he loved to 
be noticed and talked to, and would lie 
at one’s feet like a dog. 

When tired of play he used to get 
suddenly sleepy, go off to his great friend 
Grannie and curl up with her. She was 


so much the larger of the two and was 
always gentle and nice to him. Perhaps, 


too, he had some vague recollection of a 
warm furry mother by whose side he 
always felt safe. 

Our compound was only divided from 
the polo ground by a grassy bank about 
three feet high, and one of Jorrocks’ 
amusements was to gallop across this 
open ground in the twilight to the back 
of the Mahomed Bagh, where people met 
from five to eight for band, etc. On one 
side were congregated the ponies and 
traps in charge of native grooms, and 
often many terriers, which were not 
allowed inside the building. Some of 
these would catch sight of Jock as he 
peeped over the bank, and promptly give 
chase. This was what he really and 
thoroughly enjoyed. He could not have 
realised that they might hurt him if they 
caught him ; it was all fun and romps to 
him. When he had had enough he would 
slip back into our compound through a 
small drain in the mud wall, and thanks 
to being absolutely free from scent, as 
are all these small Indian foxes, the 
“hounds ”’ lost all trace of him. He did 
not take any risks, however, or loiter on 
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the safe side of the bank, but always 
came straight for the drawing-room and 
retired to a favourite “ earth ’’ under the 
sofa to rest. I never saw the whole of 
this performance, only the final bolt for 
safety; but have been told that he 
simply played with the terriers and, 
when he chose to put out his full speed, 
could leave then standing. 

In fact, enthusiastic subalterns pro- 
posed that my niece should get up an 
afternoon show—tea and fox-hunting— 
on the grounds that Jockie was abso- 
lutely safe and would enjoy it as much 
as anyone. Of course she would not hear 
of it; an accident might have happened 
and we should never have forgiven our- 
selves if he had come to harm. Apropos 
of this my sister writes :— 

“ He converted us to a real belief that 
whatever may be said against hunting 
poor timorous hares, a fox is a real 
sportsman and would not care twopence 
for an uneventful life, unchequered by 
risks. It did not look as if the joy of 
the chase were one-sided in his case— 
the delight he took in running the most 
blood-curdling risks—in adventuring the 
most hairbreadth escapes. One felt that, 
for him, the whole savour of life lay in 
adventure. Asa Paris gamin, fresh from 
the breathless delights of ‘ cheeking’ the 
gens d’arme would find life in the country 
unbearably stale and unprofitable, so 
would dear Jockie and all his kind, I feel 
sure, scorn a life of sleepy safety.” 

One night in the hot weather he met 
his match and came wearily in with a 
very bad bite under his chin : something 
had tried to get him by the throat and, 
happily, had failed to hold him ; but it 
was his first meeting with unkindness and 
he was very sorry for himself. With some 
difficulty I got him to allow me to bathe 
the wound and to apply camphorated oil 
to keep the flies off. He then curled up 
to sleep for nearly twenty-four hours and 
awoke in his usual health and spirits ; 
but for weeks he would not venture out 
at night. From the look of the wound 
I fancy it was done in a fight with another 
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fox or a rat ; if a dog had once got hold 
of him he must have been killed. 

Later on, in the rains, my husband 
was ordered to Naini Tal on duty, and 
it was thought safer to leave Jockie and 
Buddhie below for fear of the many 
enemies—monkeys, kites, leopards, etc., 
that might attack them. I took La Béte 
Noire, and she never came back, making 
the third black cat I had lost at Naini, 
though in her case the monkeys were not 
to blame. 

Friends now and then vistied the house 
in Dilkusha and sent up reports that all 
was well, only, for fear of losing Jorrocks, 
the servants kept him more or less tied 
up—a thing his free soul abhorred. I 
fear he had not a happy time; poor 
Rajah was dead, Grannie had gone to 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, his 
human friends and protectors and the 
rest of the dogs had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, leaving him with the kala 
admit (black men). Like most wild 


animals once tamed, he very much pre- 


ferred the white man to the native. That 
Buddhie should be there was no conso- 
lation, for was she not free to come and 
go as she liked, while he, the very spirit 
of freedom, had to submit to a collar and 
chain ? 

So when we came down for the cold 
weather we found a very much altered 
Jorrocks. He had grown up and cared 
less for play, and though he recognised 
us and ran in and out of the house as 
usual, there was a shrinking from being 
handled, as if he were afraid of being 
caught and tied up again, and a continual 
assertion of independence in his air that 
was rather disappointing. All dove for 
us seemed to have left him; he rather 
condescended to his board and lodging 
as a favour to those who had treated him 
well and therefore deserved some grati- 
tude ; but it was a distinct bore. 

He was frequently absent for twenty- 
four hours or more, and would sometimes 
just turn up for a hurried meal and depart 
again. We coaxed and petted him in 
vain. Possibly his two particular friends 
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among the animals having departed in- 
fluenced him a good deal, but I am sure 
he had heard “ The Call of the Wild” 
and yearned to be free from even the 
yoke of gratitude. 

I believe he had found a mate, and if 
only we could have caught the fascinating 
little lady we might have induced the 
pair to set up housekeeping in our com- 
pound. Watching baby foxes grow and 
play and be educated by their parents. 
would have been too delightful. But, 
unfortunately, she must have lived in 
the Martiniére Park, for Master Jorrocks, 
looking upon all white mankind as friends. 
took to calling on the Head Master’s wife. 
He was recognised and answered to his. 
name, offered hot milk which he lapped 
up with the greatest joy, and after a 
decent interval slipped off again to his 
own kind. This happened more than 
once, and the Head, knowing how much 
we prized the little fellow, was kind 
enough to give out a notice to the 
assembled boys, after chapel, that all 
catapulting and otherwise annoying or 
hunting foxes was strictly forbidden. 

Once they caught him and sent us a 
message to that effect, so I drove over 
that evening to bring him home, and 
foolishly thought I could hold him in 
my lap with a string round his neck. 
Hold him I did and got him safe home, 
but it was a violent struggle the whole 
time the dogcart was moving. That poor 
Spartan boy! How could he stand a 
fox’s claws tearing him? I was not to 
be beaten either and held on bravely 
under the rug, for I found when covered 
over he was slightly less frightened, poor 
thing. He never dreamt of using his 
teeth, only tore and scratched. And 
when we had got him home triumphantly 
and shut him up, the ayah screamed : 
‘“‘ Aie, mem-sahib, look at your honour’s 
beautiful dress!” Beautiful indeed! It 
was a strong grey alpaca, and the little 
claws had scratched and torn and dug 
about in my lap until it was practically 
ruined. No actual hole, but all the 
strands pulled first one way and then 
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the other just down the front. I was 
so glad to get Jockie back that I did 
not care much. 

He stayed a few days quite kindly and 
then, one afternoon, as he was playing 
about on the lawn he was unfortunately 
seen from the verandah by a young 
officer who had happened to drop in to 
tea. A ringing “ View halloo ”’ startled 
us all and did more than startle Jorrocks. 
With one bound he was away—across 
the compound—through the drain in the 
bank—and again across the polo ground, 
like a streak of lightning he disappeared— 

“And what befel 
I never could tell 
For he never came back again ! ” 
* * * 


The story ought dramatically to stop 
here, but for the benefit of those who 
like a happy ending, and also because I 
set out to write the whole truth about 
Jorrocks, I add a postscript kindly con- 
tributed by the lady on whom he used 
to call at La Martiniére. 

(In parenthesis I may add that I was 
very sorry for that sporting sub. Nothing 
that he could plead appeased the wrath 
of Jockie’s owners; it was a long time 
before he was forgiven.) 

“May 24th, 1912. 

“T am writing to tell you what I 
remember of Jorrocks. After he found 
friends of his own race in the Martiniére 
Park, he often came into our house, 
which, as you know is the custom in 
India, was always open. One day when 
‘we were at lunch he came and ran round 
the table like a dog. I always gave him 
warm milk or something nice when he 
appeared, and he used to retire to the 
drawing-room and go to sleep either 
under or on the sofa, and slip away when 
he felt inclined. We had then two dogs, 
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‘ Paddy,’ an Irish terrier, and ‘ Baloo,’ 
a black chow. One day they found him 
asleep and took him unawares. There 
was a terrific scrimmage through the 
house and down the garden, and at last, 
the servants told me, Jorrocks got away, 
but it was only by the skin of his teeth, 
and he never came to the house again. 

“Several times during our evening 
drives we saw him in the Park, and at 
first he would stop and look quite inter- 
ested when we called him, but always 
kept at a safe distance. One evening 
about five months after he ceased to 
come to the house, we saw an apparently 
wild fox and called ‘Jockie, Jockie.’ He 
paused a moment and looked back, as if 
a faint memory had stirred, and then 
disappeared in the bushes. We knew it 
was Jorrocks, as no really wild fox would 
have paused and looked at us in that 
way. It was the last time we saw him. 
He was a dear and very tame, and if it 
had not been for our dogs I believe he 
would have continued to come to us.” 

It is a comfort to think that Jorrocks 
lived out his life happily and naturally, 
though even La Martiniére was finally 
labelled ‘‘ Dangerous.”” No doubt he 
taught “‘ his dear little foxes, eight, nine, 
ten,” that human beings and dogs are 
not really to be trusted. 

One can fancy him in his safe den in 
the cool recesses of the Park rehearsing 
the adventures of his early life and ending 
something in this fashion: ‘“‘ Men, my 
children, may seem quite tame and 
harmless for months or even for years, 
then someday they will suddenly turn 
on a quiet fox, who is doing nothing at 
all to irritate them, with startling and 
nerve-shattering howls—and dogs with 
unprovoked and treacherous worryings. 
Take the word of a fox who has lived 
with them—#rust them not !”’ 
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MOTORING NOTES 


BY W. G. ASTON 


TAXATION If is rather an interesting fact 
that we have to thank the very 

body which is supposed to have for its 
principal object the guarding of the interests 
of private motorists, for a taxation system, 
which, it is not too much to say, is inade- 
quate, unjust, harsh and unconscionable. 
Long ago when petrol engines were different 
in efficiency from what they are now the 
Royal Automobile Club found it necessary 
to adopt some formula which, taking into 
account the dimensions of the engine, should 
be capable of giving a rough idea of what 
horse power any particular engine might 
be capable of developing. This was, of 
course, required more especially in compe- 
tition and trials work when some basis was 
wanted upon which the various makes and 
powers of cars could be classified. The 
formula finally adopted was, at the time, 
sufficiently good to be workable, and had at 
least the merit that it was simple and quite 
easily applied by anyone. It was, and is, 
however, purely an empyric approximation, 
its chief and obvious failing being that in it 
only the bore of the engine cylinder is 
taken into account, the equally important 
dimension of stroke being left completely 
out of the consideration. I say “ equally 
important ’’ because subsequent develop- 
ments have shown that this is literally true, 
though I will not deny that at the time the 
k.A.C. formula was evolved there was much 
less reason to think that this was the case. 
Such a formula was perfectly satisfactory 


as a basis for classification ; but as anything 
more important it could hardly fail to be a 
hopeless failure, and how the R.A.C. came 
to recommend it as a serious working 
formula upon which the Treasury should 
tax motor cars is almost incomprehensible. 
They did so, however, in the face of strong 
contemporary criticism, the result being at 
the present time a really enormous and 
general dissatisfaction with the state of 
affairs it has led up to. 

Why people should be so particular about 
a guinea or two in government tax, and 
should regard it as of more immediate 
moment than double or treble the amount 
in the price of a car, is a mystery that can 
only be solved by the assumption that we 
all of us like to avoid, as far as possible, 
contributing to the public purse. This 
being the case, no sooner had the R.A.C. 
formula been adopted by the Treasury 
than manufacturers of motor cars immedi- 
ately set themselves to design engines which 
should cost their owners the smallest possible 
tax, and this has been a leading tendency 
ever since car taxation was introduced. 
The natural result has been to get more 
power by lengthening the stroke of the 
engine, the extra power so obtained being, 
as it were, free of tax. 

This fact has led to the incidence of the 
tax providing a gross injustice to the very 
class of people who are least able to afford 
it, namely, those who cannot go in for new 
cars year after year, but are forced to buy 
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their cars on the second-hand market. 
Then old engines do probably have a horse- 
power output which is not ill-represented 
by the R.A.C. formula; but what of the 
newer type of motors? It is safe to say 
that a modern engine is worth little 
unless it can develop at least f¢wice the 
horse-power which the R.A.C. formula 
credits it with. A case in point will show 
things very clearly, however. A 10-12 h.p. 
Humber made in 1906 is taxed to the 
extent of six guineas. There are many of 
these cars still doing good service on the 
road, for they were well designed and 
amongst the best of their time, although 
comparatively speaking small cars with no 
particular pretensions to speed. A 1913 
20-40 h.p. Metallurgique also pays six 
guineas tax—and it is a tremendously fast, 
powerful, and luxurious car of full size. 
It merely happens that the bore of the 
engine is the same in both these cars—the 
only resemblance there is between them. 
The ‘ 10-12” and the “ 20-40” of the 
nomenclature show very eloquently what 
strides have been made in design and in the 
attainment of efficiency during that period 
of seven years. It will easily be perceived, 
therefore, that as a guide to the horse-power 
output of any engine the R.A.C. formula 
is not only useless, but actually more than 
useless because it is deliberately misleading. 
It says, in effect, that the two engines I have 
mentioned are, mutatis mutandis, the same ; 
and anything more thoroughly absurd and 
unjust it ishard to imagine. The whole case 
is further very brightlyilluminated by the fact 
that the old Humber is to be bought at just 
about £100 complete whilst the Metallur- 
gique costs, and is certainly worth, about 
five times that amount for the chassis alone. 
To the buyer of the former, therefore, the 
tax represents a very much larger item in 
the annual upkeep and cost than to the 
user of the latter, which is rendered all the 
harsher still in view of the fact that the 
Humber will be used very much less than 
the Metallurgique, because as must be quite 
obvious, its owner will not be able to afford 
as much time for his motoring for pleasure. 

Can anyone wonder, therefore, that a 
considerable number of people are altogether 
debarred from using old cars and have to 
put up with a serious loss in selling them, 
into the bargain ? Also, can anyone wonder 
that this state of affairs has engendered 
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grave discontentment with the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, which has had years to correct 
its initial and indefensible mistake and 
yet has done nothing whatever in the 
matter ? Already I understand that several 
private motorists have seceded from it by 
way of protest, but the unfortunate thing 
is that the Club is so financially powerful 
that it is hardly likely to be affected by 
any secession that cannot be measured in 
thousands. Another year has gone by, and 
for another twelve months the old injustice 
is to continue—a deplorable and an 
absolutely unnecessary state of affairs. 
But it is to be feared that even worse is 
to follow. The Treasury regulations for 
ascertaining horse-power for taxation 
purposes have recently been issued; they 
contain, as usual,the old paragraphs about 
the old formula, but they wind up with a 
rather mysterious notice which implies that 
the Treasury has its eye on ultra-efficient 
engines, realises that the formula gives no 
true indication of actual horse-power, and 
proposes to make them pay more for it. 
I do not suggest that the ordinarily efficient 
modern engine is in much immediate danger : 
but when once the Government gets started 
in a direction like this the worst is to be 
feared. To me it looks suspiciously like a 
step towards making the present formula 
serve for old second-hand cars and using 
a very much more truthful—but very 
unwelcome—formula for new ones. This, 
at any rate, is what may be led to, the 
present Government evidently having for 
one of its object a “ levelling-up ”’ instead 
of a “levelling-down.” I am afraid the 
cLuckle-headed recommendations of the 
R.A.C. have put us into a cleft-stick 
* * 
ENGINE The more one watches 
DIMENSIONS developments the more one 
UNIMPORTANT realises that engine dimen- 
sions are becoming of less 
and less value in aiding one to get an idea 
of power, and it is pretty clear that in a few 
years time they will practically have 
“nothing to do with the case.” The 
Sunbeam car which won its section of the 
Grand Prix, had the same bore and stroke 
as the Sunbeam 12-16 h.p. touring car, yet 
must have developed something like 80- 
brake horse-power. In the actual race it 
showed itself very nearly as fast as cars 
with engines of double and treble the size. 
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You Want to Sell Your Car! 


SEND IT TO 


McCURDS, 


Who will Dispose of it, Promptly, 
and Obtain a Good Price. 


Agents for DS AND MINERVAS. 
We have about 60 Second-Hand Cars in Stock. 


McCURDS, LTD., court Row, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 2916 City. Telegrams: ‘Maccurd, London.” 
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“Talbots never stand still. 


In their designs, equally as in competitions, they are always striving to go one better, with the 
result that the list of improvements that have been made during the past year is quite a formidable 


one.’’—The Illustrated London News. 
CIBLE 


THE ALBO CAR. 


We have published an interesting souvenir booklet telling of the record-breaking run of 
the 113-Miles-per-Hour TALBOT “25,” which annexed seven new records at Brooklands. 
May we post you a copy, together with the 1913 Talbot Catalogue ? 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., enaincens,  Barlby Rd., Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 
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THE LAND OF 


4] OUNGSTERS, fresh from a 


walk, are inquisitive about birds, 


plants, flowers, and insects—older 
children put more intelligent questions — 
parents, perplexed, turn on all sides for the 


knowledge. 


They can find all they need know in this 
direction in COUNTRY= SIDE, an attractive, 
beautifully printed, and clearly illustrated 
monthly, dealing lucidly with Nature Study. 


COUNTRY-SIDE 


FEATURES IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE ALL PHASES OF NATURE STUDY. 
————= MONTHLY. PRICE SIXPENCE, ——— 
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MOTOR 


The “Low” engine with dimensions the 
same as those of the ordinary single cylinder 
motor cycle engine of 34 h.p. has an output 
of 15 h.p., and the ‘“ A.B.C.” motor cycle 
engine, a tiny little thing of about two thirds 
this size and weighing only a trifle of 
twenty-five pound or so, delivers its 10 h.p. 
quite contentedly. 


Now it is fairly evident, I think, that 
under a perfectly fair system of taxation, 
all cars would feel the impost equally, that 
is to say in proportion to the amount of 
work they did and in proportion to, let us 
say, the amount of damage they do to the 
roads. This would mean that the man who 
used his car every day would pay more than 
he who could only get away at the week- 
end—which is perfectly equable and just ; 
and also that the man who drove his car 
so as not to damage the highway would 
escape comparatively easily compared with 
the road hog whose sole ambition was to 
“get there.” 


These, I think are the only two points 
which need ever enter ina taxation scheme : 
the amount of use to which a man puts the 
taxable article.and the amount of harm he 
does thereby to other people. In the case 
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of motor cars the problem of finding a just 
and equable taxation basis is not difficult. 
I suggest that the Treasury should drop the 
“engine dimension ’’ principle altogether 
and simply put an excise duty on tyres in 
exactly the same way as it does on alcoholic 
liquors. The tyre manufacturer would 
simply put his tyres into bond, and the user 
in buying them would automatically pay 
his tax. The advantages of such a system 
are manifold. The more you use your car, 
the more tax you pay. The heavier your 
car, the more you harm the road and the 
more tyres you wear out—for which you 
again pay. If you drive badly—again a 
thing that harms the road surface—your 
tyres don’t last long and you have to pay 
more for them. If you don’t use your car 
at all you pay nothing, and if only a little 
you pay only a little. 

I am sure it will be objected that there 
would be a temptation to use smaller tyres 
and so pay less duty on them, and that this 
might actually consistute a danger. One 
thing is, however, very certain: that to use 
too small a tyre is to say good-bye to 
economy, and anyone who tried to evade 
the tax in this way would be penny wise 
and pound foolish. 
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HUNTING IN LONDON. 


TuHIs competition has again created a considerable amount of interest, but 


though the views selected were thought to be much easier to find than those 
used for a similar competition in 1906, only eleven have named the twelve 
places correctly as against thirty-nine in the last hunt. British Museum Avenue 
and Chapel Royal, Savoy have proved most puzzling to the majority of the 
hunters; some are frank enough to write ‘“‘Don’t know”’; others suggest 
Highbury Fields, Tower of London, Corner of St. James’s Palace, Pall Mall, &c. 
Tower Hill is described as Bird Cage Walk, or Regent’s Park near the 
Zoological Gardens. The Lake, St. James’s Park, is named by some as The 
Serpentine, and the Lake, Higham’s Park, Walthamstow, forgetting that the 
hunt was limited to a country within four miles of Charing Cross. Staples Inn 
again is suggested as part of Lowther Lodge or Kensington Palace. This 
proves that some of the simplest views, which thousands of people pass daily, 
have been most difficult to locate. As no one can be considered First, Second, 
or Third, we have decided to lump the three prizes together and divide the 
whole amount between the successful competitors. A cheque for {1 12s. 6d. 
will therefore be sent to each of the following :— 

A. E. Burrows, 10 and 11, Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 

G. A. CoLiins, 6, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

H. A. Cotiins, 1, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 

W. P. CRAKE, 31, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, London, W. 

W. Evans, Ivy Hatch, Muncaster Road, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 

S. H. GrorGE, 125, Sandringham Road, Cricklewood. 

P. M. HarPErR, 29, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

J. MERRIN, 75, Estcourt Road, Watford, Herts. 

Captain J. D. Monro, R.E., 21, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, London, S.W. 


Miss PHYLLIS PorRTEOUS, 25, Stanhope Gardens, London, S.W. 
Dovucitas McWapeE, 59, Colehill Lane, Fulham Palace Road, London, S.W. 


HUNTING IN LONDON 


THE LAKE, ST. JAMES’S PARK, FROM 
HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE 


THE HALL, STAPLE INN 


CLIFFORD’S INN, LOOKING TOWARDS PUBLIC 
RECORDS OFFICE CHAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, SOMERSET HOUSE 
RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. IN BACKGROUND 
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TOWER HILL, E.c,. ASTOR ESTATE OFFICE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 


BRITISH MUSEUM AVENUE GRAY’S INN SQUARE 


UNITED SERVICE CLUB, WATERLOO PLACE THE MALL, LOOKING TOWARDS BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE 
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AGCIDENTS) BURGLARY 
COMPANSATION 
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Ai : 
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: 
PAGAL 
LANUASTAIKE 
ARS 
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FIRE: 


Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 


ACCIDENT: 


Increased Benefits. Optional Schemes. 


Burglary. Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party. 
Boiler and Electrical Plant. 
Employees’ Compensation. 

Live Stock. 


MOTOR CARS: 
The special ‘‘ Royal Automobile Club” 
Policy, issued by this Company, covers : 
Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 
Mechanical Breakdown. 
Burglary. Fire. Transit. 


MARINE: 


All kinds of Marine Business transacted. 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 


London & Lancashire Fire FJnsurance Co., Ltd., 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
76, King William Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for February. 


1 SAT—Anciinc: River Coquet opens for 
Salmon fishing. Most Irish rivers open for 
Salmon fishing. Coursinc: Greyhound Club 
of France (Tremblay). FoorTBaLi: Association: 
F.A. Cup, 2nd Round. Rugby :, Scotland v. 
Wales (Edinburgh); Northumberland v. 
Durham. Hockey: Berkshire v. Oxfordshire. 
RacinGc : Windsor. SHootTinG: Partridge and 
Pheasant shooting ends. SKATING: Figure 
Championship of Europe (Christiania). 

2 SUN—CoursinG: Greyhound Club of France 
(Tremblay). 

3 MON—Anciinc: English and Welsh Salmon, 
Trout, and char fishing begins. COURSING: 
North of England (Seaton Delaval), LAwN 
TENNIs : Mentone Club Championships Tourna- 
ment ; Beaulieu Open Meeting begins. PIGEON 
SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Grande Poule d’Essai). 
Racinc: Derby. SKATING: Figure Champion- 
ship of Europe (Christiania). 

4. TUES—Couvrsinc: Castlemilk Tenants and 
Corrie Meeting. HorsE SuHow: Glasgow 
National Stallion Show. PIGEON SHOOTING : 
Monte Carlo (Grande Poule d’Essai). RACING : 
Derby, Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 

5 WED—Coursinc: Castlemilk Tenants’ and 
Corrie Meeting ; Grindon. HocKEy: Surrey v. 
Middlesex. Horse SHow: Glasgow National 

P Stallion Show. Racine: Leicester. 

6 THU RS—Covursinc: Sussex County Club 
(Aldingbourne). Racine: Leicester. 

7 FRI—Coursinc: Sussex County Club (Alding- 
bourne). LAwn TENNIS: England v. Western 
Australia (Perth). NATIONAL CAGE BIRD SHOW 
(Crystal Palace) opens. RacinG : Sandown Park. 

8 SAT—Cross-Country: North and South 
Thames Championships. Rugby : 
Ireland v. England (Dublin). HOCKEY : 
Midlands v. East ; Northumberland v. Durham. 
LacrossE: Cheshire v. Lancashire. NATIONAL 
CaGE BirD SHow (Crystal Palace). LAwN 
TENNIS: England v. West Australia (Perth). 
Racine: Sandown Park. SKATING: Inter- 
national Speed Skating (Hamar); I.S.U. 
Ladies and Pair Skating (Stockholm). 

10 MON—CroguveEt: Mentone Club Champion- 
ship Tournament. LAwN TENNIS: Bordighera 
Open Meeting begins. NATIONAL CAGE BIRD 
SHow (Crystal Palace). PIGEON SHOOTING : 
Monte Carlo (Grande Prix du Casino). RACING : 
Birmingham. SHootinG: Hind shooting ends. 
SKATING : International Speed Skating (Hamar) 
I.S.U. Ladies and Pair Skating (Stockholm). 

11 TUES—Coursine: Carrigeen. NATIONAL 
CaGE BrirRD (Crystal Palace) closes. 
PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Grande Prix 
du Casino). Racine: Birmingham, SKATING : 
1.S.U. Ladies and Pair Skating (Stockholm). 

12 WED—Coursinc: Carrigeen. Hockey : 
Kent v. Oxfordshire ; Bedfordshire v. Hertford- 
shire; KENNEL: Cruft’s Dog Show (Royal 
Agric. Hall) opens. PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte 
Carlo (Gr. Prix du Casino). Racine : Warwick. 

13 THURS—Covursinc: County Limerick. 
KENNEL : Crufts’ Dog Show (Royal Agricultural 
Hall). PIGEON SHooTiInG: Monte Carlo 
(Grande Prix du Casino). Racinc: Warwick. 


14 FRI—Covrsine: County Limerick. KENNEL: 
Cruft’s Dog Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) 
closes. Ractnc: Hurst Park. 

15 SAT—Cross-Country : Midland Champion- 
ship. FooTBALL: Association: Ireland v. 
England (in Ireland); Oxford v. Cambridge 
(Queen’s Club); Northern Rugby Union: 
England v. Wales (in England). Hockey: 
Ireland v, Wales (in Ireland); Berkshire v. 
Middlesex. LAcRossE: Ist Semi-final Northern 
Senior Flags. Racine: Hurst Park. 

17 MON—Coursinc: Raby Castle. Lawn 
TENNIS: Italian Riviera Championships (San 
Remo) begin. PIGEON SHOOTING : Monte Carlo 
(Prix de Monte Carlo). Racinc: Manchester. 

18 TUES—Covrsinc: Waterloo Cup Draw. 
RacinG : Manchester. 

19 WED—Covrsinc: Waterloo Cup Meeting, 
Altcar. PIGEON SHOOTING : Monte Carlo (Prix 
de la Mediterranee). Racine: Lingfield Park. 
SKATING: Swedish Challenge Cup (Prince’s). 

20 THURS—Covrsinc: Waterloo Cup Meeting, 
Altcar. Racine: Lingfield Park. 

21 FRI—Coursinc: Waterloo Cup Meeting, 
Altcar. Racinc: Kempton Park. 

22 SAT—Cross-Country: Southern Counties 
Championship. FootsaLL: Association F.A. 
Cup, 3rd Round. Rugby: Scotland v. Ireland 
(Edinburgh); Hockey: Wales v. Scotland 
(Llandudno); South v. North. RACING : 
Kempton Park. SKkatiInc: Figure Champion- 
ship of the World (Vienna); Speed Championship 
of Europe (St. Petersburg). 

24. MON—Coursinc: Beccles. LAWN TENNIS: 
Monte Carlo Open Tournament begins. PIGEON 
SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Eleventh Triennial 
Championship). Racine: Plumpton. SKATING: 
Figure Championship of the World (Vienna) ; 
Speed Championship of Europe (St. Petersburg). 

25 TUES—Anc inc: Last Scotch rivers open for 
Salmon fishing. CoURSING: Sussex County 
Club (Barnham). HorsE SHow: Shire Horse 
Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. PIGEON 
SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Eleventh Triennial 
Championship). Racine: Windsor; Ludlow. 

26 WED— Coursinc: Hornby (Bedale) ; 
Tralee. Hockey: Oxford University v. 
Cambridge University (Beckenham) ; Surrey v. 
Hampshire; Oxfordshire v. Bedfordshire. 
HorsE SHow: Shire Horse Show (Royal 
Agricultural Hall), PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte 
Carlo (Eleventh Triennial Championship). 
Racine: Windsor; Ludlow. 

27 THURS—Covrsinc: Hornby (Bedale) ; 
Gravesend and Cliffe Clubs ; Tralee. FoorTBALL: 
Rugby : Francev. Wales (Paris). HORSE SHow : 
Shire Horse Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
LacrossE: Oxford University v. Cambridge 
University (Oxford). PIGEON SHOOTING : 
Monte Carlo (Eleventh Triennial Championship). 
Racinc : Sandown Park. 

28 FRI—Coursinc: Gravesend and Cliffe 
Clubs. HARE HuntTING ends. Horse SHow : 
Shire Horse Show (Royal Agric. Hall). RAcinG: 
Grand Military Meeting, Sandown Park. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the February competition will be announced in the April 
issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the December competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; 
Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C.; 
Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon; Captain 
A. R. Wright, R.A.M.C., Imtarfa, Malta; Mr. G. L. Ollivier, Lieutenant 
R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Europa, Gibraltar; Mr. FE. R. Wood, The Manor House, 
West Malling, Kent; Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne ; Miss Owen, Northcourt, 
Bickley; Mr. G. A. Jackson, Gloucester Gardens, London, W.; and 
Mr. E. B. Browne, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUMPING THE STONE WALL, PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD. AN ATTEMPT TO BREAK THROUGH 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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DART VALE HARRIERS ON THE WAY TO A MEET AT LONGCOMBE 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon 


WITH THE ESSEX OTTER-HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. W. D. G. Batten, Caius College, Cambridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


START FOR THE PONY MAIDEN FIVE FURLONGS, MALTA WINTER RACE MEETING 
Photograph by Captain A. R. Wright, R.A.M.C., Imtarfa, Malta 


GIBRALTAR GARRISON FOOTBALL’ LEAGUE, R.A, SOUTH R.A, NORTH 
Photograph by Mr. G. L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Europa, Gibraltar 
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A REMARKABLE POSITION IN MID-AIR 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 


THE START FOR THE NATIVES’ RACE, LUXOR GYMKHANA 
Photograph by Mr, E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HARE HILL WINNING THE GRAND PRIZE, LEOPARDSTOWN 


Photograph by Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


THE HAILSHAM HARRIERS IN ‘‘ FULL CRY” AT PLACE FARM, BEACHY HEAD 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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BANSTEAD DRAG POINT-TO-POINT. NECK AND NECK AT THE LAST FENCE 
Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


THE DENT DE SATARMA, AROLLA, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Mr. A. Blackwood Porter, King Edward Street, Oxford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE EASTERN COUNTIES OTTER-HOUNDS AT THOMPSON’S WATER, NORFOLK 
LORD AND LADY WALSINGHAM INSPECTING THE PACK 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


SHOOTING THE MONNINGTON FALLS, HEREFORDSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. G. A. Rogers, Goldington, near Bedford 
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HALDON HARRIERS ARRIVING AT THE MEET AT COCKINGTON, TORQUAY 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon 


A START AT THE GIBRALTAR JOCKEY CLUB RACES 
Photograph by Mr. G. L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Europa, Gibraltar 
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THE LAND OF 


j] OUNGSTERS, fresh from a 


walk, are inquisitive about birds, 


plants, flowers, and insects—older 
put more intelligent questions — 
parents, perplexed, turn on all sides for the 


knowledge. 


They can find all they need know in this 
direction in COUNTRY- SIDE, an attractive, 
beautifully printed, and clearly illustrated 


monthly, dealing lucidly with Nature Study. 


COUNTRY-SIDE 


FEATURES IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE ALL PHASES OF NATURE STUDY. 
MONTHLY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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a THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 
Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 

Diet for Dogs. 1 

To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. ~~" 4 

Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, | & 

THE CLASSIC CAR. The strongest | 9 

and _ fastest 

touring cars in 

the world. 

» 6 

TOURING A new departure * 

NE W LIGHT MODELS in automobile [4 

: construction. : 

VAN DEN. PLAS 

THE KING OF COACHBUILDERS. 

The Genius of Van Den Plas e 

leads the world in Coach- a 

building. Van Den Plas carriage r 

work may now be fitted to leading 4 

Chassis other than Metallurgique. : 

6 d 

The unique Guarantee given q 
with each model is proof that 

Metallurgique cars do last. 

rs) 26/50 h.p. Metallurgique with Van den Plas Torpedo Landaulette de luxe, 4 

METALLURGIQUE, Lid., 110, High St., Manchester Square, London, W. | ‘ 

Telephones: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘ Lurgique,” London. 
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REDUCINE 


The Great Irish Remedy 


PER TIN. 14 
for Lameness in Horses. | ¢ 
Reducine will cure the worst casés of Sprung ‘| J 
NO MORE Tendon, Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, 
Wind Galls, Sprung Hock, or any. other joint _ 
FIRING OR or bursal enlargement. 
IRRITATING BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 


Write for Free Booklet to 


BLISTERS. 
THE REDUCINE Co., 54, South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PusiisHED By E, Hutton & Co., Lrp., 118, Fieet Street Lonpon E.C. 
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